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The Cake Flour That Reises Vous Profits! 


Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, 
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ATIC LETT win 


finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” mois.ure 
means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling ; fhternational’s 
cakes at lower production cost to you . . . more satisfied 3 x ® 
/ QARERY PROVED ® 


customers and higher profits, too! 
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Milled from choice spring wheat 


under modern laboratory super- isan KANSAS CITY, MO. 
vision for particular bakers—aged oreteingges al BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 

; ST. JOSEPH, MO. e 
—aerated—bulk or sack loading. ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTRSONS 1-1202 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 











112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, WY. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 














































awards in baking qualities, remember 
to call us. Grand 1-7070. We will 
serve you faithfully. 


7 In ‘58 for wheats that rate the top 
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‘‘What’s with the button, Tom .. . political, 
or did you contribute to something?”’ 



























‘“‘Something contributed to me! Joe’s Cafe has started 
serving extra toast, extra rolls and bread at mealtime. 
Three man-size pieces instead of just two 
skimpy ones. So I figured that one good turn deserves 
another, borrowed this button for a come-on. 
You’re the tenth inquiry I’ve had!”’ 
“Don’t call me an inquiry . . . boy, I’m a customer of 
Joe’s as of right now!”’ 





‘a little 
something extra”’ in the way of service 
or product or courtesy, really pays off. 


Joe has discovered that 


In our business, for example. We concentrate all 
our manpower, all our facilities, to anticipate and 
fulfill the bakers’ needs . .. to help solve the bakers’ 
problems. And because of this specialization . 
this “3 for 2”’ service . . . the bakers themselves 
have made us first in bakery flours. 


If you are not already making use of our spe- 
cialized services (an increasing number of other 
leading bakers are), why not send a part of your 
business our way? We will be most happy to pay 





the freight on your wire or telephone call . . . and 
give you the most pleasing product and service 
you've ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 
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PL 480 AGREEMENT 
MADE WITH INDIA 


WASHINGTON — A supplemental 
agreement for export of approximate- 
ly 770,000 metric tons wheat, corn 
and milo under Public Law 480 has 
been completed between the U.S. and 
India. Included in the agreement will 
be 570,000 metric tons wheat; 100,000 
metric tons corn, and 100,000 metric 
tons milo. Observers reported that 
this transaction represents an effort 
on the part of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to get remnant funds of 
PL 480 into operation before June 30 
when this authority expires. 


Larabee, GMI 
Labor Dispute 
At KC Settled 


KANSAS CITY New labor con- 
tracts have been settled between the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. and General 
Mills, Inc., and the Local 16, Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Millers at 
Kansas City. 

The contracts provide for an 8¢ an 
hour wage increase, the establish- 
ment of four weeks of vacation for 
employees with more than 20 years 
of service, three weeks for 10 years 
service and an extra phid holiday 
Christmas Eve—to raise the total 
holidays to eight a year. In addition, 
the new contract provides that any 
employee who works at least one 
day a month is entitled to any holi- 
day pay that occurs in that month 





The Larabee contract covers mills 
at Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Hutchinson, Kansas. The GMI 
contract applies only to the Kansas 
City plant of the company 

Negotiations Stalemated 

Meanwhile, contract negotiations of 
the Kansas City grain elevator oper- 
ators and the union have been at a 
standstill for the past two weeks. The 
stalemate results initially from the 
withdrawal of Bartlett & Co. from 
the elevator group represented by the 
joint negotiating committee. The 
union officials refused to negotiate 
with the committee, claiming that 
the withdrawal of one firm indicated 
that the committee did not have gen- 
eral authority and that the union 
was not properly informed of the 
withdrawal 

The elevator operators have filed 
complaint with the National Labor 
Relations Board charging the union 
with failure to bargain in good faith 
The union has made similar charges 
against the employers 


——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Robinson-Patman 
Amendment Passed 


By Senate Committee 


WASHINGTON The Senate 
judiciary committee has approved a 
limited version of S.11—Robinson- 
Patman amendment as originally 
introduced into the Senate. The com- 
mittee-approved bill would limit ap- 
plication to food, drugs and cosmetics 
for human use 

The purpose of the measure is to 
kill the defense of good faith in meet- 
ing competitive prices. Opposition ex- 
pressed to the amendment caused 
its sponsors to agree to the limita- 
tion. It is doubtful, however, wheth- 
er the bill will reach the Senate floor 
in this session of Congress. 
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CCC Reveals Terms of Settlement 
With Burrus Group on Storage Losses 


Firm Remains 
Fully Solvent 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The directors 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
have approved the terms of a set- 
tlement with Burrus Mills, Inc., un- 
der which the government has been 
fully protected against any losses 
as a result of the ill-fated tent stor- 
age venture of the Burrus grain 
organization. At the same time, it 
is apparent that the Burrus com- 
pany has been left on solid financial 
ground and it can once again be 
seen as a sound corporation, strong 
enough to warrant the support of 
commercial banks. 


In the statement (see accompany- 
ing story) issued by CCC, it is com- 
mented that while the Burrus Mills 
stockholders will have suffered heavy 
losses, the company was not forced 
into liquidation. “It is still a going 
concern,” CCC concludes 

The Burrus tent storage venture 
was a bold experiment and it is un- 
fortunate that it turned out badly 
for the venturing company. Deter- 
mined efforts were made to correct 
storage conditions so that it could 
carry out its contract. Finally, when 
it was seen that the tide of misfor- 


tune could no longer be bucked, the 


CCC had to be notified of the failure 


Had it not been that at the time 


CCC was under the leadership of 


broad visioned business men, panic 


might have led to precipitate actions 
which could have wrecked Burrus 
Mills and, probably, some other com- 
panies, too. 

Fortunately, as the terms of the 
settlement indicate, no frightened ac- 
tion occurred, a result which must 
be attributed in part to the head of 
the Burrus organization Jack P 
Burrus. He asked no favors, but mere- 
ly requested a chance to redeem to 
the full extent of his resources 

This has been accomplished. The 
settlement shows that not only is the 
Burrus firm a solvent going concern 
after absorbing substantial losses, but 
that it has earning capacity from its 
storage facilities alone to cover the 
balance of payments due to CCC 
The Burrus venture concludes as 
n unfortunate experiment in grain 
torage, but it does, at the same time 
set forth a guide post for others to 
use in applying constructive admin- 
istration to make a virtue out of ad- 
versity. It is a milestone in the con- 
structive use of administrative au- 
thority by government officials, par- 
ticularly when they were dealing 
with the high character of a man like 
Mr. Burrus 
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Rain Plagues Winter Wheat Harvest; 
Substantial Crop Losses Possible 


KANSAS CITY—Rain continues 
to plague the hard winter wheat 
harvest and has created consider- 
able fear that substantial crop loss- 
es may occur. While most grain 
men feel that the extent of dam- 
age has been rather limited so far, 
there is widespread apprehension 
that continued wet weather and 
recurring storms will cut a sub- 


stantial bushelage from the Kansas 
crop. 


During the past week rains of 1 
4 in. have been general over practical- 
ly all of the winter wheat area of the 
Southwest. Continuation of these con- 


eases 





ympanied by hail 


WINTER WHEAT 
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Payment Steps 
Outlined 


WASHINGTON — The Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. and Burrus Mills 
have entered into a basic agree- 
ment on terms for final settlement 
of CCC claims against Burrus Mills 
for losses in connection with “tent 
storage” of wheat at Ft. Worth, 
Texas, and St. Joseph, Mo. Under 
the terms of this agreement, Bur- 
rus Mills will sign a “new” secured 
promissory note covering the 
amount still due CCC as of June 11, 
1958, for final settlement. The 
agreement calls for payment by 
Burrus of $1 million within five 
days of its signing. This amount 
will be credited to the “new” note, 
with the balance to be paid not 
later than Sept. 30, 1958. 


As of May 31, 1958, the total of 


CCC claims against Burrus Mills 
amounted to a litth er $13%% mil- 
lion, plus about $1 million of interest 


BURKUs 


BREA S THE STA e _ 


Moisture Improves 
Spring Wheat Crop 
Over Most Areas 


MINNEAPOLIS—Rainfall over the 
spring wheat region for the third 
week has in pr d crop 
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The Haitian Incident—-Dangers Examined 


Child, is thy father dead? 
Father is gone! 
Why did they tax his bread? 
God’s will be done. 
—Ebenezer Elliott 
(The Corn Law Rhymer) 
x ¥ 
AXES ON BREAD are iniquitous. They have 
, ow the root cause of as much internal strife 
in many of the world’s countries as any other 
single factor. The Haitian incident shows grave 
signs of history—tragic history—repeating itself. 
At stake, perhaps, is the security of the free world 
in the face of Communist military and economic 
aggression. 

The mill, recently erected in Haiti with 
American capital, has aroused dangerous 
antagonisms and the plant itself has to be 
protected by a high steel fence and by a 
platoon of soliders with instructions to shoot 
in the face of attack, thereby providing the 
very kindling of civil war. 

Haiti could be an important part of the free 
world’s defense, particularly now that the Domini- 
can Republic is refusing the U.S. military facili- 
ties on its territory. Internal strife nullifies the 
value of any concomitant part of a defense system. 
Already there are reports of beatings, of suspected 
sabotage of mill property and at least one at- 
tempted assassination of a mill official as political 
emotions are aroused. 

The growth of new flour milling capacity 
throughout the world, some of it in countries just 
emerging from their economic cocoons, is inevit- 
able. Much of the new capacity strikes at the 
very prosperity of the exporting millers of the 
U.S. and the operatives they employ, but they are 
prepared to compete provided the competition be 
fair. 

Governments in_ unsophisticated countries, 
apparently convinced that a collection of smoke 
stacks denotes industrial development and con- 
sequent prosperity, are prepared to finance new 
ventures and flour milling, so fundamental to the 
food supply, is often the first venture they under- 
take. Tax relief is given to the infant industry. 
And they are willing to give tariff protection and 
to inflict embargoes on imported flour to protect 
the new plant, despite the fact that the traditional 
wheat and flour producing countries of the world 
can provide their people with a better and less 
costly commodity. 


The Haitian incident is typical of current 
action by governments. The duty on import- 
ed flour has been increased 2', times—from 
$5.46 to $13.65 on a 200 Ib. bag—making it 
among the highest, if not the highest, in the 
world. Obviously, no exporting miller can 
compete. Thus the monopoly of the new mill 
in Haiti is complete and real. 


The pattern of strife begins to emerge. In 
a monopoly there is no free choice. The thousands 
of small bakers in Haiti are at the mercy of the 
local miller. They have no alternative but to take 
what they are offered in place of the availability 
of the 50 or more brands as in the past. Who 
suffers? The consumer, of course. Quality will 
not necessarily be the criterion in the future, and 


when quality falls, consumption falls. 

People of any country, and Haiti is no excep- 
tion, should be allowed to have as much as they 
need without restriction. 

Right now, the U.S. government is pleading 
with Congress for the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. High powered officials 
John Foster Dulles and Sinclair Weeks among 
them—are currently making the act the subject of 
many speeches, both in and out of congressional 
committee rooms. The legislation, says Mr. Weeks, 
will help protect the jobs of more than 4.5 million 
Americans whose livelihood depends on world 
trade, and which will help create markets for 
additional exports. More importantly, he stresses 
that the legislation will provide a needed and ef- 
fective instrument to combat Soviet economic 
aggression. 

Mr. Dulles speaks in similar vein. On June 
20 he told the Senate finance committee: “Any 
failure now to renew it would be a grave blow 
to the world’s economy, including our own, and 
it could be fatal to security.” 


Yet, in the face of the blunt thoughts 
expressed by Mr. Dulles, his state depart- 
ment officials in Haiti found themselves 
powerless, unable or unwilling to protest a 
government decree which denies to an im- 
portant segment of the U.S. trade the very 
reciprocity for which the administration 
pleads. True, these officials abhor interfer- 
ing in the internal affairs of another country 
and, moreover, they have a duty to perform 
in the protection of American invested capi- 
tal. On the other hand, when any firm goes 
into a foreign country, it goes with its eyes 
open to the risks and should not expect pro- 
tection at the expense of competitors and 
of their customers. 

Edmund Burke remarked 200 years ago: “And 
having looked to government for bread, on the 
very first scarcity they will turn and bite the 
hand that fed them.” 

The proletariat of the French revolution was 
not composed of uprooted factory hands, but of 
unorganized domestic workers and peasants. Such 
a society had no grievance against capital as such, 
or against ownership of land. What it wanted was 
bread, and bread, partly owing to internal customs 
duties, they were not able to have. The conse- 
quences were grave—serious bread riots and a 
mass of embittered destitution. 

The privations endured resulted in the famous 
march on Versailles with a band of hungry men 
and women crying out for bread. The difficulties 
faced by France today, and its consequent weak- 
ness as a member of the free world’s defense 
against Communism, started right there in 
Versailles on Oct. 5, 1789. 

Is there not a parallel in Haiti today? The 
people fear for their bread supply as imported 
flour supplies cease and a monopoly is created 
Here is not a case of a group of millers crying 
alarm at the thought of lost trade, but a real 
fear that the structure of defense will be seriously 
weakened by political troubles directly related to 
bread. Surely the eyes of the Department of State 
can be opened to the danger that lies ahead, not 
only in Haiti, but elsewhere. 
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GMI Starts Power 
Conversion Work 


At Buffalo 


BUFFALO zeneral Mills, Inc., 
has started a power conversion pro- 
ject that will switch its flour mill 
and grain elevators here to 60-cycle 
electric power from 25-cycle power 
The power modernization project will 
continue over a period of three to five 
years and will cost an estimated $1.5 
million, Willard H. Meinecke, GMI 
plant manager here, said. 

The Buffalo Electric Co., Inc. has 
been awarded the initial conversion 
contract, which will amount to about 
$300,000. This contract is for the in- 
stallation of a large, 34,000-volt, 60 
cycle power sub-station. The sub-sta- 
tion is being built on property across 
South Michigan Ave. from the GMI 


plants. The property was purchased 
recently from the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 


The big power sub-station is sched 
uled to be completed this fail in time 
to supply 60-cycle power needs of a 
new GMI bulk flour storage facility 
that is under construction 

Later on, as the program progress- 
es, 60-cycle unit sub-stations will be 
installed in the flour mill and eleva- 
tors. Feeder lines will run into the 
p'ant from the main sub-station on 
the former B&O property. The main 
sub-station also will feed 60-cycl 
power to the GMI cereal plant, along 
side the flour mill. The cereal plant 
has used 60-cycle power since it was 
built in the 1930s but the flour mill 
and elevators are now equipped only 
for 25-cycle power 
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Durum Institute 
Committee Decides 


Program Extension 


MINNEAPOLIS—An extension of 
the restaurant-institutional program 
of the Durum Wheat Institute was 
decided here June 17 at meeting of 
the DWI committee. The extension 
calls for increased activities in home 
economics tying in with the Na- 
tional Macaroni Institute program for 
consumers under the theme “Youth 
Must Be Served 

Committee members attending the 
meeting were William A. Lohman, 
Jr., General Mills, Inc., chairman; E 


L. Merry, GMI; C. W. Kutz, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co.; Lester 
S. Swanson, King Midas Flour Mills 


and Pierce Wheatley as an alternate 
for Paul M. Peterson, International 
Milling Co., all of Minneapolis; Eu- 
gene W. Kuhn, Amber Milling D vi- 
sion, Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., St. Paul; R. R. Wentzel, 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis., and William Brezden as 
an alternate for P. R. Fossen, North 
Dakota Mill and Flevator, Grand 
Forks 

Howard Lampman, executive direc- 
tor of the institute, Ch'cago, was also 
in attendance. On June 18 Mr. Lamp- 


man, who is executive director of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, attend- 
ed a meeting of the special pro- 


tem committee on the Wheat Flour 
Institute reorganization and the de- 
velopment of a medical-dental-public 
health program in Minneapolis 
Meeting to review program in the 
field, the committee included James 
L. Rankin, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., chair- 
man; John T. Lynch, International 
and Mr. Lohman, all of Minneapolis 
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KANSAS CITY — One of the 
largest sales of flour milling pro- 
in the U.S. in a number of 
years has been consummated with 


perty 
the acquisition by the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, of 
the Valier & Spies mills in St. 
Louis from Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City. Valier & Spies 
11,000 


eA 


has daily flour capacity of 
ewt., grain storage facilities for 
million bushels and a modern bulk 
flour and packaging installation. 





Announcement of the purchase was 

= made Dy Robert M. Peass president 

Sam Kuhl of CM&E. The pri was not dis- 

N.D. MILL APPOINTMENT—Sam COsc% but the transaction involwrs 
Kuhl has been named as assistant St L asia F rop rtie hg te age — = 


production manager, in 
quality control, at the North Dakota 


charge of 


With this acquisition, CM&E com- 








mented that moves to fourth rank 
Mill and Elevator, Grand Forks, ac- = lailv « atiecd in the 78 cimeen 
cording to P. R. Fossen, general man- industr The purchase brings its 
ager. Mr. Kuhl was assistant chief aggregate daily fi capacity to 57,- 
chemist of the western division of 650 cwt., with grain storage for 25.7 
the Ogilvie Flour Milis Co., Ltd., of | Million bushels 
Winnipeg, Man., for 16 years. He is a Modernization Program 
graduate of the University of Mani- According to Mr. Pease. CM&E in- 
toba, and is a member of the Ameri- tends to carry forward the extens 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. modernization program which has 
He previously was a member of the been under way at the St. Louis 
Canadian Food Technology Assn., and! t past seve years. The latest 
served as secretary of Canadian ent, complete within 
Prairie Section 14 of AACC. po was tne sistemas : 

iut itk r unloaade ‘ ‘ - 

ly ids t fficiency ] 

FARM INDEX UP AGAIN whe 
WINNIPEG — Canada’s index of The bulk flour blending and pack- 

farm prices of agricultu products igu ne tacuiti¢ t the Valier & 
rose for the fifth consecutive month Spies mill are one of the most moderr 
in April to an estimated 240.7, up in the world. Bulk flour storage ¢ 
1.5% from the revised March figure pacity is 53,000 cwt 
if 237.1 and 4.9% greater than last M Pease said that I 
year’s April figure of 229.5, accordins intends to operate the St. Louis pro- 
to current Dor Bureau of Sta- ps S as a division CM&E unde 
tistics figures. Higher prices between _ the me “St. Louis Flour Mills 
March and April for livestock and That division will continue the bus 
potatoes more than offset lower prices ness which has been conducts 
for poultry and eggs Valier & Spies mills. The St. Louis 








GERMAN VISITORS—Two visitors to the U.S. from Germany called at the 
offices of The Northwestern Miller recently. On the left is Jurgen Possehl, 
Hamburg, Germany. He hopes to obtain experience with an American grain 
merchandising firm during his stay. His father is Carl Possehl of the Ham- 
burg importing and exporting house of Alfred C. Toepfer. On the right is 
Heiner Auer, Cologne. He is a member of the Auer milling family, one of the 
leading flour producers in Germany. Currently, Mr. Auer is spending some 
time in this country observing the operations of the International Milling Co. 
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Colorado Milling Acquires 
Valier & Spies Facilities 
From Flour Mills of America 


Is Manager 


M1 Pease als announced that 
mes R. Mulroy, who has been presi- 
ae FMA, ha be appointed 
inager f 1e newly-acquired St 
Louis properties of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. Mr. Mulroy 
$1 ned FMA as executive vice presi- 
ent Jur 1954 ind has been 
president sir uly, 1957. Previously, 
he ] en manager of the Alton 
Ill., n f t Russell-Miller Milling 
ca 8 13 ) ind for tw f those 
vears had | ice president of 
Russell-Mille 
M Mult é c the milling 
siness 1937 soon after his grad r 
n ; g 4 University 
Sta is the Buffal 
ffice f R \ His wife 
S ber of the 
SI rKs it > 4 t if fl 
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i a té < 
I S¢ St. I s illin 
pr YI V G ge M. H pier 
beck. senior president 1 treas 
] ind | F. Cros ce presi- 
lent, CM&!] é fl s lude 
I son C s t na 
I 
President Since 1955 
Mr eas is be sident 
CM&E s 28 wl } 
t é ed W. Lake. H 
‘ i the fi I 
ess | tk ly all 
his s ss é CM&I 
july 14 ( ( pres 
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Those Concerned “Agree to Disagree”’ 
On Canadian Boxcar Allocation System 


WINNIPEG Canada's inquiry in- 
the allocation of grain-carrying 
boxcars has produced a flood of rec- 
nmendations for the committee 
headed by John Bracken from hear- 
ings held here during the past two 
weeks. The line elevator companies, 
the United Grain Growers, the prairie 
wheat pools and the railways all 
iwree that a system for allocating 
grain-carrying boxcars is essential 
practically everything else, 
nsofar as method is concerned, they 
greed to disagree 
The UGG claimed, in its submis- 
that the distribution of cars 
uld best be handled through alloca- 
on of shipping orders to grain com- 
the Canadian Wheat Board 
ii ining that in this way “each 
evator company would then be left 
with the greatest practicable degree 
f freedom to divide such orders 
i ng its various elevators, to obtain 
railway cars in accordance with its 
needs and to adjust its shipping pro- 
ram in accordance with its ability 
provide or to find terminal space 
unloading.” 
Its brief listed 10 specific advan- 
tages to be gained by such a system 
went on to present conclusions 
irawn from previous experience in 
periods of elevator congestion. At the 
same time it stated that local boxcar 
rationing is bound to hinder the solu- 
t associated with 
rain delivery and transportation. It 
lso warned that rigid local alloca- 
n of boxcars could lead to the loss 
f rights now guaranteed to prairie 
farmers and to the railways. 


bhyint n 





a oeg 


ns of problems 


Pool Plans Criticized 

The North-West Line Elevators’ 
brief, presented by association presi- 
dent Cecil Lamont, was highly criti- 
cal of recommendations put forward 
by the three wheat pool organiza- 
tions. He charged that former trade 
minister C. D. Howe was responsible 
for shifting of business to the wheat 
pools and that concern on the part of 
the federal government over the 
yuestion of boxcar allocations was 
the result of pressure on the public 
1d on political candidates by the 
farm cooperatives 

The brief proposed three steps to 
better the situation: First, monthly 
illocations of boxcars to each country 

vator, transferable from one ele- 
itor to another owned by the com- 
pany; second, allocation of additional 
shipping orders by the wheat board 
when it needed particular stocks 
10ved into position; and third, pro- 
ducers able to ship a car lot of grain 
to retain their privileges under the 
car order book 

The suggestion put forward by the 
wheat pools that found disfavor with 
the line companies recommended es- 
tablishment of a boxcar cycle at each 
country elevator point after farmers 





EXTENSION PERIOD 
FOR TRADE ACT 


WASHINGTON — The Senate fi- 
nance committee has started on a 
nine-day stint hearing witnesses on 
the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, already accepted by 
the House for another five years. The 
committee will hear 104 witnesses 
and among them will be A. B. Spar- 
boe, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., who will appear on behalf of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 





had indicated, through voting or some 

such method, the elevator to which 

they preferred to deliver their grain. 
Damage Charged 

R. S. Elliott presented the brief of 
the Shippers and Exporters Assn. 
which charged the competitive posi- 
tion of Canadian wheat on worid 
markets had been damaged through 
attempts to distribute farm income 
evenly by means of delivery quotas 
and the allocating of boxcars. “A low 
average unit cost has been sacrificed, 
to some extent, for purely social ob- 
jectives,” he said. 

Both railways had suggestions to 
make, the Canadian Pacific that 
wheat board shipping orders be is- 
sued on the ability of elevator com- 
panies to handle the grain and the 
proportion of crop area adjacent to 
each railway, and the Canadian Na- 
tional that increased elevator space 
be provided by grain handling com- 
panies particularly at country points, 
and a cooperative committee of all 
interested parties. 

The three prairie farm unions ahd 
Hudson’s Bay Route Assn. were 
among those presenting briefs. 

The only specific comment made by 
Mr. Bracken on the many represen- 
tations made to his committee was 
that proposals for boxcar allocation 
based on a secret ballot preference 
system were not viewed by the com- 
mittee with any favor. 

With public hear'ngs still to be 
held in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
Gordon Churchill, Canada’s minister 
of trade and commerce, indicated in 
the House of Commons June 17 that 
the committee’s final report was not 
expected until some time next month. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





GENERAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of General 
Baking Co., has announced a divi- 
dend of 15¢ per share on the shares 
of common stock payable Aug. 1, 1958 
to holders of record on July 15, 1958, 
and the regular dividend of $2 per 
share on the $8 preferred stock pay- 
able Oct. 1, 1958 to the holders of 
record Sept. 17. 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect June 23 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
peti.ion in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports June 16. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(7',¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





James E. Thomson 


Wins Sands Award 


BOSTON—James E. Thomson, Bos- 
ton, has been awarded the 1958 Sands 
Memorial Scholarship Award for 
study at the American Institute of 
Baking in Chicago. 

The scholarship is given annua!ly 
by Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., as a memorial to the 
late Frank E. Sands and Donald P. 
Sands. It provides for specialized ed- 
ucation in baking methods of a man 
from the industry in New Eng’and. 

Mr. Thomson studied baking at the 
Boston Trade School from which he 
graduated in 1953. With the exception 
of a period of two years when he was 
in the Army, he has followed baking 
as a career and is currently employed 
by the Hilltop Bakery, Dorchester, 
Mass. In announcing the judges’ de- 
cision, Walter E. Sands, president, 
Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., said, “Jim 
Thomson is a fine young man, de- 
dicated to a baking career. I am very 
sure that some day he will be a leader 
in New England baking circles, and 
we are delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity of helping him along the way 
by making it possible for him to study 
the latest baking techniques at the 
institute school.” 

Judges were Mark Strong, execu- 
tive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Restaurant Assn.; Edward A. Le- 
Brun, president, Master Bakers Assn. ; 
Herbert J. Schinkel, executive secre- 
tary, New England Bakers Assn., and 
D. A. Limberakis, president, Bakers 
Educational Group of New England. 





Politics and Agriculture: 





Congressional Insistence on Omnibus 


Legislation Seen as Delaying Factor 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Discussion last 
week on farm legislation by the 
committees of both chambers of 
Congress bring the inevitable con- 
clusion that no farm measures are 
likely to be approved until the clos- 
ing hours of the present session. 
Authoritative sources concur that 
the “omnibus” bill now pending in 
the House and its counterpart in 
the Senate agriculture committee 
have little chance of White House 
approval, even if adopted by Con- 
gress. 


What may be of more immediate 
significance is the fact that the House 
agriculture committee leaders have 
refused to separate the extension leg- 
islation for Public Law 480 from the 
“omnibus” bill. This is necessary in 


order to allow the House to act on 
the measure already passed by the 
Senate, and so allow action before 
the end of the statutory authority on 
June 30, 1958. 

Government officials who maintain 
liaison with congressional committees 
assert that both agriculture commit- 
tees have been specifically informed 
that the “omnibus” measures now in 
preparation for congressional consid- 
eration are unsatisfactory to the point 
that a White House veto is inevita- 
ble. 

Objectionable Features 


The objectionable features of the 
pending House bill include the ex- 
tension legislation for PL 480; a pro- 
posal to amend cotton price supports; 
p'ans to amend the wheat price sup- 
port program which would put into 
effect a two-price program, and rice 
legislation which in many respects 

(Turn to POLITICS, page 31) 






W. C. McNamara 


New Canadian Wheat 
Board Commissioner 


Joined Trade in 1924 


WINNIPEG—The newly-appointed 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, W. C. McNamara, has 
been associated with the grain trade 
since 1924. In that year he joined the 
staff of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool and was manager of the coarse 
grain sales department of that or- 
ganization when he joined the wheat 
board 17 years later. His work then 
was in connection with the wartime 
transportation problems of the board 
He continued that work until 1942 
when he was appointed special resi- 
dent representative of the Canadian 
Wheat Board in Washington, D.C 

At this time Mr. McNamara work- 
ed closely with the Combined Food 
Board and the International Emer- 
gency Food Council in worldwide dis- 
tribution of cereals when urgent war- 
time and postwar demands had to be 
met. In Washington his work brought 
him into contact with governmental 
representatives and the grain trade 
throughout the world 

Mr. McNamara was first named a 
commissioner of the board in Septem- 
ber, 1945, and in 1947 was appointed 
assistant chief commissioner. 

In his work with the board Mr. Mc- 
Namara has traveled widely in both 
Europe and Asia. Last year he visited 
Russia and other countries in eastern 
Europe in the course of a sales mis- 
sion. On three occasions he has been 
a member of the Canadian delegation 
in the negotiation of successive In- 
ternational Wheat Agreements. He 
has also taken an active interest in 
the work of the International Wheat 
Council which has its headquarters in 
London, England. 

Born in Winnipeg 54 years ago, 
Mr. McNamara was raised and edu- 
cated in Regina, Sask. 


——BSREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DEMAND REFLECTED 

BUFFALO — A revival in demand 
for export grain is being reflected in 
increased carloadings at the New 
York Central Railway’s’ Frontier 
Yard, according to Robert V. Brink- 
worth, terminal superintendent for 
the electronic yards. For the period 
June 10-17, one grain exporting com- 
pany asked for 830 cars in the expec- 
tation of shipping about 1.7 million 
bushels barley, wheat and corn to 
the eastern seaboard. A single day’s 
order by this same firm ran 200 cars 
against a normal order of 40 to 50 
cars for one day’s work. 


er ae 











June 24, 1958 


Russell-Miller Co. 


Announces Two 
Appointments 


MINNEAPOLIS The appoint- 
ment of Robert H. Cromwell as dis- 
trict sales manager, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. bakery flovrs at Buffalo, 
and Raymond T. Fiske as_ branch 
manager of the company’s New York 
office has been announced by W. R 
Heegaard, vice president and general 
sales manager. 

Mr. Cromwell replaces Robert W 
Smith, former district sales manage1 
at Buffalo, who has retired after 34 
years of service with Russell-Miller. 
Mr. Cromwell has been assistant dis- 
trict sales manager since the first of 
the year. Prior to this time, Mr. 
Cromwell had directed and supervised 
Russell-Miller bakery flour sales 
throughout the west coast for six 
months, after a year as sales man- 





Robert H. Cromwell 


ager for Coast-Dakota Flour Co., 
San Francisco, a Russell-Miller sub- 
sidiary. He has been with the com- 
pany for 10 years, starting as a sales 
representative in Birmingham, Ala 
Mr. Fiske replaces Fred A. Quigley 
as branch manager of the New York 
office. Mr. Quigley, who has been 





Corn Export Bids 
Total 2,991,331 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Bids were  ac- 
cepted on 2,991,331 bu. corn under 
the payment-in-kind corn export pro- 
gram during the week ended June 13, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported last week in a weekly sum- 
mary of activity under the program. 

The quantity accepted since the 
program started May 12 totals 11,- 
124,281 bu. 

Under the export program for corn, 
USDA makes payments in-kind from 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks on 
exports of corn from commercial 
stocks. The rate of payment, in cents 
per bushel, is determined daily by 
competitive bidding by grain export- 
ers. Bids are submitted daily, Mon- 
day through Friday. 

Successful bidders will receive cer- 
tificates expressed in a dollar total 
equal to the export payment rate 
multiplied by the number of busHels 
exported. The certificates will be re- 
deemed with CCC-owned corn. 
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Raymond T. Fiske 


with Russell-Miller since 1911, is re- 
tiring. Mr. Fiske started as a clerk 
in the Buffalo office and transferred 
to New York in 1939. He was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
Philadelphia office in 1944 and trans- 
ferred to the same position in Buffalo 
in 1953. Mr. Fiske left Russell-Miller 
in 1956 to purchase the Electrik-Maid 
Bake Shops in Schenectady, N.Y. He 
now rejoins the company to succeed 


Mr. Quigley. 


~ 


International Releasing Bulk 
Flour Bin Patents, Techniques 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Milling Co. has announced that it is 
releasing to the baking industry all 
rghts to its pending and existing 
patents on bulk ficur bin designs and 
installation techniques. International 
has thereby authorized free and in- 
dependent use of all of its creative 


International 


ideas and technological contributions 
to the bulk flour movement by bak- 
ers, macaroni manufacturers and re- 
lated engineering companies 

The baking industry at large, as 
well as its allied trades and related 
industries, stands to gain much by 
th’s release, International said. Inter- 
national believes this action will fur- 
ther the healthy growth and expan- 
sion of bulk materials handling and 
mechanization throughout the baking 
industry 

Behind the announcement lies In- 
ternational’s original purpose in en- 
tering the field of bulk flour engi- 
neering more than four years ago 
Prior to that time, International had 
done extensive research and develop- 
ment work in its own plants through- 
out the U.S. in bulk flour handling 
It worked closely with General 
American Transportation Corp. in 


the original ““Trans-Flo” 





Increase in Income, Profit 
Reported by Standard Milling 


KANSAS CITY—Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, has reported gross 
income from operations before taxes 
12-month period ended April 
30 1958, of $837,014, compared with 
$750,164 for the 11-month period end- 
ed April 30, 1957. For the current 
fiscal year, the net profit after feder- 


ior the 


il and state income taxes was $439,- 
694, equivalent to approximately 44¢ 
i share. Last vear Standard changed 
its fiscal year to end April 30, and 
for the 11-month period ending April 
30, 1957, reported earnings of $400,- 
164, equ il to 39¢ a share 

Paul Uhlmann, president, reported 
that all the divisions of the company 
ire operating profitably. He said the 
grain merchandising and storage op- 
erations were particularly gratifying 
for the year 

The milling division was severely 
hampered by a low price structure in 
the industry and an adverse millfeed 
market, the report indicated. During 
the past year additional moderniza- 
tion was accomplished at the Buffalo 
mill property and Mr. Uhlmann said 
it is expected that the efficiency of 
the mill will continue to show results 
from this modernization program 


Sales of products 
Grain merchandising profit and services 


Cost of goods sold and services 


Gross profit 


Selling, advertising and administrative expenses 


Profit from operation 
Deductions from income 
Interest expense, less interest income 
Miscellaneous expenses, net 


Profit before income taxes 
Estimated income taxes 


Federal (after deducting in 1957 $19,322 of 


years no longer required 
State 


Net income for the period 


The program has been going on for 
the past three years 
During the past year Standard be- 


in work on a 1,350 000 bu. increase 
in the storage capacity of its Wyan- 
dotte elevator at Kansas City. This 
work is now substantially c mpleted 
additional capacity will be 
available for the current harves 
As a means of diversification and 
further utilization of its grocery field 
sales force, Standard entered into the 
charcoal business during the past fis- 
cal year. It is now operating plants 
it Meta and Owensville, Mo.; Cotter 
Ark., and Asheville, N.C. It is felt 
that this division will help the earn- 
ings position of Standard in the years 
to come, Mr. Uhlmann reported 
During the past year Standard con- 
tinued its operation in the grain ex- 
port end of the government barter 
program as well as direct grain ex- 
port business. The government barter 
program has been reduced tremen- 
dously during the past year and has 
resulted in a very competitive low 
margin situation, Mr. Uhlmann said 
Dividends of 5¢ per share on both 
Class “A” and Class “B” stock were 
paid on Aug. 15, 1957; Nov. 15, 1957 
Feb. 15, 1958, and May 15, 1958 
Profit and loss stat nt for the 
vear, with comparison, follows 








Year ended Months ended 
April 30. 1958 Apri! 30 957 











$14,811,754 $13,485,789 
2,903,230 2,667,538 
17,714 984 16,153 327 
14,906,829 3,490,765 
2,808,155 2,662,562 
1,872,583 671,63 
= 935.572 + 990 931 
96.312 54,040 
2,246 86,727 
"937,014 750, 164 
provision for prior 
375,000 335,000 
22,320 5,000 
$ 439 694 $ 400,164 


bulk flour rail car, as well as today’s 
“Airslide’’ car 

As a natural outgrowth of this, and 
in cooperation with major truck- 
trailer transportation companies, In- 
ternational developed its own bulk 
four truck, which utilizes similar 
“Airslide” unloading principles. To- 
day, it operates one of the largest 
fleets of bulk flour trucks in the coun- 
try and uses many bulk flour rail 
cars 

Even with the dev: pment of ef- 
ficient bulk flour transportation and 
equipment, early in 1954, Interna- 
tional said it realized that from an 
engineering standpoint, the possibili- 
ties of bulk flour handling could not 
at that time be fully utilized by bak. 
ers. Bulk flour handling was still in 
its infancy outside f the milling in- 
dustry and very few bu'k flour engi- 


neering services were ivailable at 


reasonable cost to bakers With its 
own interest and e:perience in this 
field, International decided to organ- 
ize its own bulk flour engineering de- 
partment as a service to the baking 
ind macaroni industries 


Chief Accomplishments 








Chief among its a mplishments 
in this field are designs n screw- 
conveyor and “Airslid type flour 
bins for bulk flour installations. In- 
t oO so pioneered in the ap- 

iicat n I pne t inload ind 

I pliant evetern ¥ , ut engi- 
neering refinements that resulted in 
+ i} e-free ope it 

“We e proud pioneering 
eaders p and chis nts the 
field f bulk fi ¢ er ex- 
I ined a pany smal and 

the s eS Wwe é een able to 
render to t iki lustry. Tod 
howeve with th number 
rf putable com] S providir 
bulk fi é neeri nd installa- 
ti Sé ces, we fee ¥ r nal 

ss r this fiel has beer ic- 
< npius | We re sed to pass 

t! enefits of ir experience to 
th Dak industry ree nd t 
the eve nding ks of inde- 
pendent engineeri! ral tions.” 


Contianunal Baking 
1958 Profits May 
Equal Last Year’s 


NEW YORK P margins f 
Continental Bakir Co. this year 
expected to be is ood as margins 


in 1957 when the company reported 


net earnings of $7,761,715 r $4.62 
share, R. Newton Laughlin, presi 
dent, stated 
Sales this year, he said, should t 
Ss ntiy ine | last vear's total 
$507,876,750, alth h the gain will 
not be is great s 1957's 1davan 
ver tl é s tot f $284 
15 SOL e said t neet ge of the 
New Y Sor S irit A 
Cont s tal | i sales, he 
said have hes , t hicher 
eve this ear tnar st alll igh 
they have dropped ‘ ‘ esse 
eas I hese sect S ded 
bonfires f discount i pri 
shaving nave broke t it thes 
are not! te sel s and not 
large er n to s§ usl Cc cern 
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ARKETS across the country 
M were brightened by a good run 
f soft wheat flour sales in the seven- 
iay period ending June 23. With the 
harvest of soft wheats developing rap- 

buying was arranged on a new 

p basis for delivery after July 21, 

i downward price adjustments 
ere made accordingly. In contrast, 
hard winter ard spring wheat flour 
sales were slow. In the Southwest, 
re the major questions about pro- 
yield and baking quality remain 

be answered, buyers continued to 
purchase hand-to-mouth. 

n the spring wheat mills area, 
where the cash wheat basis ranged 
widely during the week, buyers were 
eluctant to commit themselves. 

No soft wheat had actually reached 
the market yet last week, but the 
harvest is expected to reach Indiana 
ind Illinois within a few days, weath- 
er permitting. On this basis, mills 
found it expedient to arrange a price 
basis for booking cake and pastry 
type flours. Business transacted 
pushed sales in the central states to 
ibout 300% of five-day milling capa- 
‘ity for the week, in contrast with 
58% in the Southwest and only 36% 
in the spring wheat mills area. 

The Southwest sales figure, though 
small, was somewhat of an improve- 
ment over the previous week, due 
mainly to the fact that buyers have 
exhausted supplies and will be buy- 
ing steadily on a day-to-day basis un- 
til the factors of weather, harvest, 
price and wheat quality are estab- 
lished and booking can be made in 
quantity 

Mill running time was down or no 
higher than the previous week's level 
in all areas. Production by mills of 
the U.S. for the week amounted to 
97% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 101% the previous 
week and 100% a year ago. (See ta- 
bles on page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Flour buying was al- 
most at a standstill in the seven-day 
period ending June 23. Mill officials, 
faced by an acute scarcity of spring 
wheat, declined to press for sales they 
might not be able to fulfill. Bakers, 
though in need of flour, declined to 
bargain at price levels which they 
feel will probably come down. 

The situation was aggravated by 
wide swings in the cash wheat mar- 
ket, with prices moving up 9¢ be- 
tween June 13 and 19 only to plum- 
met almost an equal amount by the 
end of the period. True to form, flour 
prices followed downward. 

Bakery buyers of spring wheat 
flour confined their purchases to a 
day-to-day basis. As a result, sales 
by spring wheat mills for the week 
amounted to only 36% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 33% 
the previous week and 94% a year 
ago. 

Shipping directions were fairly 
good as buyers, faced with an unde- 
sirable climate for consummating new 
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Soft Wheat Flour Bookings 
Spark Dull Week; Spring, 
Hard Winter Sales Slow 











sales, continued to draw down good 
amounts of their old contracts. Ship- 
ments by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 88% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 86% 
the previous week and 91% a year 
ago. 

Family flour sales were also very 
meager, although the week brought 
the final run of fairly good shipping 
directions for one large mill which 
booked heavily some weeks ago on a 
special price basis. 

Running time was down for the 
week. Production by mills at Minne- 
apolis amounted to 76% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 89% 
the previous week and 95% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the in- 
terior Northwest amounted to 105% 
of capacity, compared with 108% the 
previous week and 110% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 96% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 102% the 
previous week and 104% a year ago. 

Quotations June 20, 100 Ib. cottons, 
carlots, Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
bakery standard patent $6.16@6.26, 
spring short patent $6.26@6.36, high 
gluten $6.46@6.56, first clear $5.37@ 
5.57, whole wheat $6.16@6.26; family 
flour $6.30@6.95. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Improvement in hard 
winter wheat flour sales took place 
last week as more buyers reached 
the end of contracts and were forced 
into the market for needed supplies 
Sales of southwestern mills averaged 
58% of capacity, compared with 35% 
in the previous week and 22% a year 
ago. About one-sixth of the volume 
was accounted for by government 
and export sales. 

The volume of flour sold on a p.d.s. 
basis increased last week as more 


bakers ran out of old bookings. A 
portion of the bakery trade still has 
flour coming on old contracts, but 
each week reduces the number of 
such cases and puts new spot buyers 
in the market. 

Less is heard about new crop prices 
and possible bookings now than was 
the case a fortnight ago. The delay in 
harvesting, the relatively stubborn 
action of cash wheat prices in resist- 
ing declines, and the fact that little 
is yet known about protein levels and 
quality of the new hard winter wheat 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the Icrger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











crop—all have made buyers and sell- 
ers more cautious in their ideas. One 
or two isolated bookings apparently 
have been made for 120-day delivery, 
but these scattered trades represent 
no trend and have no particular sig- 
nificance at the moment. 

Family flour business also is on a 
day-to-day basis, with neither mills 
nor the grocery trade anxious to do 
anything but wait for market and 
crop developments. Blenders bought 
some flour last week, but mostly on 
a spot and nearby shipment basis. 

Export trade has been light, but 
there have been some government or- 
ders placed recently, which have beer. 
sizable in total. 

Shipping directions are compara- 

(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Good Mill Grind, Scarcity of Wheat 
Keep Durum, Semolina Prices Steady 


IGHT wheat receipts kept durum 
and semolina prices steady to l¢ 
higher in the seven-day period ending 
June 23. Minneapolis carlot offerings 
for the week barely totaled 150 cars 
and the quality was not conducive to 
trading. 

Shipping directions on semolina 
were fairly good as manufacturers of 
macaroni and spaghetti products drew 
down balances to wind up their pro- 
duction needs before closing down the 
first two weeks of July. 

There were some reports of small, 
scattered new semolina sales at price 
concessions, but major mills finished 
the period with their prices un- 
changed. 

Mill running time remained at a 
fairly high level, averaging in excess 
of five days. Production by durum 
mills for the week amounted to 111% 
of five-day milling capacity, com- 


pared with 124% the previous week 
and only 88% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 20 were as fol- 
lows: 

Choice No. | amber or better......$2.45@2.46 


Choice No. 2 amber or better. . 2.44@2.46 
Choice No. 3 amber or better . 2.42@2.46 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.42@2.45 
Medium No. 2 durum or better. . 2.41@2.44 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.39@2.42 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

June 15-22 -...-+ 157,500 175,510 Jl 
Previous week --- $57,500 *194.718 124 
Year ago .. 156,500 137,449 88 
Crop year 

production 

July |, 1957-June 21, 1958 8,717,025 


July |, 1956-June 22, 1957 7,628,171) 


*Revised 
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Improved Millfeed 
Call Brings Rise 
In Price Levels 


| pcos )VED interest in millfeeds 
by mixers and jobbers across the 
country sent prices $1 to $2.50 higher 
in the seven-day period ending June 
23. Slower flour mill running time in 
most areas kept supplies on hand 
comfortable. The stronger price lev- 
els were more noticeable in the spring 
wheat mills area than in most other 
regions. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
45,046 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 47,485 tons 
in the previous week and 47,429 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Miilfeed demand im- 
proved last week on the strength of 
good mixer business, and prices were 
steady to $1 higher. The call was 
especially good for standard mid- 
dlings which carried the full weight 
of the price advance. Bran tended to 
lag and by the week end some dis- 
tress offerings were piling up. Addi- 
tional interest in sacked middlings 
developed as the new week opened 
June 23 and the spread over bulk 
moved to $4.50. Red dog demand, too, 
was slightly better June 23. Quota- 
tions June 20: Bran $32@33, stand- 
ard midds. $35@36.50, flour midds 
$40.50@43, red dog $43.50@50 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices for 
the most part held their own in the 
week ended June 23. Good demand 
from various segments of the feed 
trade kept supplies from piling up. 
Bulk middlings were reported to be 
on the scarce side, while other feeds 
were available in adequate quantity. 
Middlings were $1.25 higher for the 
week. Bulk bran was up 25¢, and 
there was some feeling that the 
strength in middlings caused the bran 
rise. Shorts stayed well on top. Sack- 
ed, they were off 50¢ but bulk they 
were unchanged. Sacked bran was 
down $1. Quotations June 23, carlots, 
Kansas City: Bran $29@ 29.75, shorts 
$37.50@38.25 sacked: bran $25.25@4 
26, middlings $31.50@32.25, shorts 


$34 @ 34.75, bulk. 


Wichita: Demand for millfeed was 
fair last week, with offerings ade- 
quate. Bran declined $1 and shorts 
25¢. Quotations ‘une 20, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $29.25@29.75, shorts 
$37.75 @ 38.25. 

Salina: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts. Bran closed $1.50 
ton lower, while shorts declined 50¢. 
Supplies of bran were plentiful, but 
shorts were scarce. Quotations June 
19, basis Kansas City: Bran $29G 
29.50, shorts $38@38.50 

Hutchinson: Broad, steady demand 
keep enlarged output of millfeed mov- 
ing. It was a rare day that found any 
feed in warehouses as truckers ab- 
sorbed leftovers. Prices were only a 
shade easier. Quotations June 20, 
Kansas City basis: Bran $29@29.75, 
gray shorts $37.50@38.25. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was poor last week, with offerings of 
bran pressing. Offerings of shorts 
were still limited but sufficient for 
the demand. Quotations June 20, bur- 
laps: Bran $36.50, gray shorts $46@ 
46.50, delivered Texas common 
points; $2 lower on bran and un- 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 30) 
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were the dominant factors in the 
wheat futures markets in the seven- 
day period ending June 23. The 
shortage of milling wheat was com- 
mon in both the spring wheat mills 
area and the Southwest, despite the 
nearness of large marketing activity 
in the latter. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
June 23 were: Chicago—July $1.835% 
@%,, September $1.86% @1.85%, De- 
cember $1.915,@%, March $1.94%, 
May $1.92; Kansas City—July $1.80%:, 
September $1.84, December $1.88%s, 


’ { NIGHT supplies and steady prices 


March $1.90%; Minneapolis—July 
$2.15, September $2.03, December 
$2.04. 


Rain, threatened harvest delays, 
mill hedging and the attraction of 
government storage for new wheat 
all contributed to strong prices in 
the Southwest, and the July future 
ended the period steady to fraction- 
ally higher. A large portion of Okla- 
homa and other harvest areas north 
and east were in the area of heavy 
rainfall last week, causing loss of 
combining time in some areas and a 
full week delay in others. At mid- 
week many fields were still too wet 
to cut and there were some light 
losses reported due to hail and flood- 
ing. 

A 20¢ spread between the price 
farmers were being offered for new 
crop wheat on the market and the 
price they anticipate from placing 
wheat under government loan con- 
tinued to keep offerings light, al- 
though the extreme size of the new 
harvest is expected to bring wheat 
to market in abundance soon. The 
consensus is that marketing will in- 
crease as soon as storage facilities 
fill up. As in previous years, the 
government’s emergency loan pro- 
gram for wheat stored on the ground 
is not expected to be any more than 
a minor factor in keeping supplies 
off the market. 

The week brought the first signs of 
mill hedging since new crop wheat 
first began to trickle in. Apparently 
hedging was undertaken to cover a 
modest amount of flour sales which 
have been made as more and more 
users begin to buy on a day-to-day 
basis 

Export workings for the week were 
extremely light, although there were 
increasing signs of interest. The 
threat of a strike tie-up of shipping 
at Atlantic and Gulf ports tended to 
act as a depressing factor, however. 
The only export movements of the 
week involved the Korean purchase 
of 13,000 tons of white wheat and 
5.700 tons of hard, and Yugoslavia’s 
purchase of a cargo of mixed wheat. 
Bearish thinking about a _ shipping 
tie-up takes the line that such a de- 
lay in moving out export wheat would 
tend to back up supplies into domes- 
tic channels, probably at a time when 
large marketings of the billion bushel 
Southwest crop would be pressing 
heavily against prices. 

Wheat Scarce 

Receipts of all wheat in Minneapo- 
lis totaled only 656 cars last week, 
with 79 of them for CCC. Duluth re- 
ceipts amounted to 536 cars. It ap- 
pears that the supply of available 
spring wheat is about exhausted. The 
government controls nearly all the 
wheat in public storage at Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul terminals. Buyers ad- 
vanced bids 6 to 7¢ in an effort to ob- 
tain needed supplies. The average pro- 
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Wheat Prices Show Strength 
As Harvest Delay Threatens 


tein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 14.18% compared with 13.77% 
last year at» this time. 

At the close on June 20 No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring, through 12% protein closed 
at 29@31¢ over the Minneapolis July 
price; 13% protein 30 @32¢ over; 
14% protein 31@33¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 32@33¢ over; 16% protein 33@ 
37¢ over; 17% protein 35@41¢ over 
the July price. 

Light offerings of durum wheat 
kept prices steady. Buyers found it 
rather difficult to obtain supplies to 
meet their daily requirements. It was 
especially difficult to obtain good 
quality durum. (See tables on page 
8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 20 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. + Oat Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary : .$2.44% @2.46% 
12% Protein 7 2.44% @2.46% 
13% Protein ... 2.45% @2.47% 
14% Protein 2.46% @2.48% 
15% Protein 2.47% @2.49% 
16% Protein 2.48% @2.52% 
17% Protein 2.50% @2.54% 

Protein premiums for over I7%, Ic each 


Ya% higher. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
lc discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Receipts Increase 

Larger receipts of wheat at Kan- 
sas City forced premiums lower in 
the week ended June 23. However, the 
price drop was not sharp and firm- 
ness developed several times during 
the week as rains swept across the 
area to delay harvesting. Cash wheat 
on June 23 at Kansas City was at 
$1 887, to $2.20 3, or {3 ¢ to 6%¢ 
lower than a week earlier. 

Receipts on June 23 totaled 404 
cars at Kansas City, nearly half as 
many as the 812 cars received all last 
week. A year ago receipts for the 
week totaled 429 cars. This influx 
of wheat was met by good demand, 
mostly from merchandisers. Mills 
were active buyers of the better pro- 
tein grades, primarily. There was not 
a plentiful supply of these grades, and 
prices remained strong 

Harvest delays are feared by much 
of the grain trade. The crop is there 
if it can just be harvested before it 
deteriorates. The possibility of show- 
ers over the area was still in the fore- 
cast, and scattered rains were re- 
ceived over the week end 

Premiums were quoted June 23 as 
follows: Ordinary 8@9¢ over the ba- 
sic July option of $1.80%s bu., 11.50% 
protein 8@14¢ over, 12% protein, 10 
@24¢ over, 12.50% protein 11@29¢ 
over, 13% protein 13 @ 36¢ over, 
13.50% protein 14@38¢ over, 14% 
protein 16@40¢ over. The July option 
was off 15¢¢ bu. for the week. The 
high side of the premiums was down 
3¢. On the low side, ordinary and 14% 
were off 4¢ and the other grades were 
down 5¢ 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 20 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $1.91% @2.29 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.90% @2.28 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.8814 @2.26 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.86% @2.24 
No. | Red 1.914% @1.92 
No. 2 Red 1.90% @1.91'/2 
No. 3 Red 1.88% @1.90'% 
No. 4 Red 1.864 @1!.88 


At Fort Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter wheat was selling June 23 at 
$2.15@2.16 for 14% protein delivered 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 


for More than Half a Century 
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Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by milis reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 














June 15-22, “Previous June 16-23, June 18-25, June 19-26 
1958 week 1957 956 1955 
Northwest 657,589 699,794 697,513 653,48! 578,392 
Southwest 1,214,494 1,263,009 1,272,602 1,166,820 1,224,993 
Buffalo 515,069 553,663 543,375 497,907 500 546 
Central and Southeast 525,244 523,363 575,074 438,106 404 656 
North Pacific Coast 370,700 371,747 300,034 305,208 213,08! 
Totals 3,283,096 3,411,351 3,386,598 3,061,522 2,921,668 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.9 73.9 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,442,619 4,616,172 
Accumulated total this month 13,429,528 8,986,909 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —July | toe—— 
June 15-22, Previous June 16-23, June 18-25, June 19-26, June 22 June 23, 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 958 1957 
Northwest 96 102 104 101 8s 35,837,293 34,818,930 
Southwest 94 97 96 93 92 66,070,535 67,407,453 
Buffalo 106 114 114 97 3 27,722,283 27,921,405 
Central and S. E 89 89 95 88 74 27,918,286 27,554,066 
No. Pacific Coast 115 is 85 84 75 6,186,139 18,405,220 
Tota's 97 01 100 93 91 173,704,536 173,107,074 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
June 15-22 231,000 175.726 76 June 15-22 281,750 215,703 76 
Previous week 231,000 *204,794 89 Previous week 281,750 246,286 67 
Year ago 237,000 224,869 95 Year ago 287,500 278,978 97 
Two years ago 237,000 204.614 86 Two years ago 279,850 256,627 92 
Five-year average 82 Five-year averaage 8? 
Ten-year average 78 Ten-year average 88 
*Revised 
<P . ’ — 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
Pr ncipe nterior mills in Minnesota includ- . : 7. ‘ : 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana City (Including Wichite and Salina) 
and lowa 5-day week Fiour % ac- 
5-day week Flour % ac- capacity output tivity 
capacity output = tivity June 15-22 020,950 998,79) 98 
1.99 o 9 Previous week 020,980 *1,016,723 99 
June 15-22 456,900 48! 863 105 +4 - 
Previous week 456.900 *494.775 10g © Yeer ago ay bo 
Year ago 430.500 472 644 110 bh yeers ago Va 350 910,193 89 
Two years ago 454500 448.867 99 «= Five-year average 94 
Five-year average 9 en-year average 91 
Ten-year average 80 *Revised 
"Rey d 
sac PACIFIC COAST CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Mills in Iilinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 








5-day week Flour fe ac 

5-day week Flour % ac- output tivity 

capacity output tivity 525 244 89 

June 15-22 194,500 213,287 0 523.363 88 

Previous week 94,500 217,450 2 570,026 10 

Year ago 215,00 178,190 83 438.10 77 

Two years ago 215,000 74,591 8! 67 

Five-year average 85 ot 
Ten-year average 79 

*Revised 

Flour %e ac 

Portiond and Interior Oregon Mil's capacity output tivity 

June 15-22 128,500 57,413 23 June 15-22 487 500 515 0469 106 

Previous week 128,500 154,297 20 Previous week 487,500 553,663 114 

Year ago 38,750 21,844 88 Year ago 475,00 543.375 14 

Two years ago 133,200 30,617 94 Two years ago 475.000 497.907 os 

Five-year average 90 Five-yea average 04 

Ten-year average 84 Ten-year average 02 

rail basis Texas common points. Mill with stocks on hand sufficient to last 


demand for ordinary wheat was slow 
but fair for 14 protein offerings 
The protein content of most offerings 
was light 

New Wheat in Demand 


Interest in old crop wheat was 
slight in the Pacific Northwest, with 
more interest shown in new crop. The 
first truck load of new crop wheat 
went into a central Oregon elevat 
last week, with a weight of 60! 
Harvesting will start this week in 
some of the earlier areas due to warm 
weather this month. The crop is ex- 
pec ted t be excellent. J ipan bought 
1 couple parcels of white wheat for 
July shipment last week. Korea took 
2 white and 30% hard 
winter. India bought 3 cargoes of 
white wheat for July-August ship- 
ment. Milling demand is moderate, 


2 cargoes of 70‘ 





until the new crop is available. New 
crop wheat of ordinary protein was 
selling at $1.93. coast basis. with only 


William Stelljes, 
Retired Milling 
Official, Dies 


NEW ULM MINN William 
Stelljes, retired milling company of- 
ficial, died rece Ile was 76 years 
ola M Ste es vas i! fficer of 
the Ea R r Mill Co., New Tl 
which so'd out to Inter? ul Mill 
Tit Co n 1951 A tive I vic W rk 
Mr. Stelljes was a ‘e president and 
one of the organizers of New Ulm 
Indus s, In a lox development 











Kesearch Manager. Appointed manager of market research 
Om Inc., at its central office at Omaha was John C. Maloney, who has 
been with the firm since October, 1955. The announcement was made by W. J. 


Coad, Jr., president of the company. 


Pr "ogressing. ‘ recuperating at home and reported to be pro- 
well is Gilmore Walter, representative of Hoffmann-La Roche, 


Ing Mr Walter suffered a coronary occlusion and was hospitalized. He is 
w restricted to complete bed rest for the next 8 to 10 weeks. 


4 aller. A caller at the Chicago offices of the Millers National Federation 
d Wheat Flour Institute June 20 was Roy K. Durham, technical manager 
juality control for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


vi ice President. Ficcted vice president in charge of industrial rela- 
s of General Baking Co., New York, recently was J. A. Johnsson, who 

s formerly director of the industrial relations department. George L. 
Morrison, chairman of the board, made the announcement. Mr. Johnsson was 
f personnel administration for General Foods Corp. before joining 


7eneral Baking earlier this year. 


Assistant Sales Manager. Ralston Purina Co. has an- 
need that W. T. Lane, sales manager of the central division of the firm, 
vhich comprises most of Indiana, has been named assistant sales manager of 


e grain belt region. He will report to J. H. Ralston, sales manager, accord- 
x to J. E. Streetman, sales vice president. Warren Elfrank, assistant sales 
inager of the south Atlantic sales division, has been named to succeed Mr. 

He will make his headquarters at Indianapolis. Mr. Lane, in his new 
sition, will headquarter in St. Louis 


€ hapter President. Elected president of the Cincinnati chapter 
the National Association of Cost Accountants was Vincent A. Buchert, 


fidi 


rvisor of cos‘ accounting and budgeting, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


New Representative. Russell-Miller Milling Co. has named 
Dick Henning as its southeastern Washington representative for Occident 

Mr. Henning will headquarter in Walla Walla. He was introduced to 
he trade in his area by H. C. Peterson of Portland, northwest supervisor for 
Russell-Miller. Mr. Henning formerly was with the Rath Packing Co., Yakima. 


Roseverene. Reported to be making good progress in recovery from 

peration June y at the Kansas University Medical Center, Kansas City, 
is Gordon B. Wood, for many years sales manager of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc ind the Midi: oe FP lour Milling Co. 


Appwonnt. An applicant for membership in the Kansas City Board 
ide is Henry H. Cate, E. F. Hutton & Co., Kansas City, on transfer from 
“pine Selders, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City, feed ingredient department. 


Named to Board. Elected to the board of directors of the In- 
rs Syndicate ol inada were Louis St. Laurent, former prime minister 
‘anada — aca A. Richardson, vice president, James Richardson & 


Sons, Ltd 


Appointment. The appointment of John H. English, Edmonton, 
Alta., to the post of deputy minister of trade and commerce was announced 
by Gordon Churchill, federal trade minister, recently. He takes over the duties 

f Mitchell W. Sharp who res'gned to return to private business and who had 
been amember of several Canadian delegations discussing International Wheat 
Agreements 


Visitor. A visitor to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., facilities at Oklahoma City, 
was Robert Keith, executive vice president of the consumers division of the 


mpany 


Opening Marked. More than 300 persons were on hand to mark 
the formal opening of the modernized business offices of the Columbia County 
Grain Growers of Dayton, Wash. On hand to congratulate Maurice Roe, man- 
ager, and his staff were Merrill Sather, Walla Walla, executive secretary of 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn.; Claude Buchet, Pomeroy Grain 
Growers manager, and Roy Reed, Touchet Valley Grain Growers manager. 


New President. The new pres'dent of the Hutchinson Board of 
Trade is J. M. Douglas, manager of the Smoot Grain Co. The vice president 
is R. C. Davidson, Jr., of the Davidson Grain Co. New directors named at the 
annual election were: Charles W. Colby, William G. Kelly, J. R. Marts, Homer 
C. Jennings, K. K. Kirkpatrick, T. E. Arbuckle, Jr., and Victor 8. Davis. 
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A. W. Blasingham 


Los Angeles Exchange 


Names New President 


LOS ANGELES—A. W. Blasing- 
ham, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was elected 
president of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange at the annual membership 
meeting held recently. 

His election marked the third time 
in the 45-year history of the exchange 
that the son of a former president 
has been elected to the office. Mr. 
Blasingham’s father, O. H. Blasing- 
ham, headed the exchange in 1924 and 
1940. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing are Jack Follmer, Follmer Grain 
Co., vice president; L. D. Elfelt, Jr., 
Cargill, Inc., treasurer; Gabriel Bass, 
secretary-manager. Directors elected 
for two-year terms are Paul H. Bim- 
merman, The Quaker Oats Co., and 
F. E. Boss, Ralston Purina Co. Hold- 
over directors are Jack W. Flammer, 
Flammer Grain Co., and Thomas H. 
Jones, Poultrymens Cooperative As- 
sociation of Southern California, past 
president. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Farmers Favor 
Marketing Quotas 
On 1959 Wheat Crop 


WASHINGTON—W heat farmers 
June 20 again endorsed overwhelm- 
ingly an extension of rigid federal 
marketing controls on the 1959 crop. 
This is the sixth successive year that 
wheat growers have voted to accept 
penalties for overproduction in ex- 
change for the higher of two govern- 
ment price support levels. 

By approving marketing quotas 
farmers insured a federal price sup- 
port of at least $1.81 bu. on the 1959 
crop, which is 75% of parity. Had 
quotas been rejected, the support 
would have dropped to $1.20 bu., 
which is 50% of parity. 

As in previous referendums, farm- 
ers in the spring wheat states cast an 
overwhelming vote for the quotas to 
help swell the total vote well past 
the required two-thirds majority. 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF -F LIirFe——— 

WARD BAKING DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of Ward Baking Co., New York, 
has declared a regular quarterly div- 
idend of $1.37%2 a share on the out- 
standing 542% cumulative preferred 
stock of the company and a quarter- 
ly dividend of 25¢ a share on the out- 
standing common stock of the com- 
pany. Both dividends are payable 
July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 14. 
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Quality Aim 
For Kansas Wheat 


Receives Impetus 
pet 

KANSAS CITY—Widely acclaimed 
by the trade are the forward steps 
now being taken under the aegis of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
4ssn. to bring further improvements 
to the quality of Kansas wheat. The 
aim is to seed at least 60% of the 
acreage with strong gluten varieties 
and plans have been made to achieve 
that aim as speedily as possible. 

Immediately prior to the annual 
field day at Manhattan, Kansas (The 
Miller, June 17, pages 6-7), millers, 
bakers, agricultural educationists, 
cereal chemists and agronomists met 
to discuss wheat requirements for 
bakery flour. A joint committee was 
appointed with members drawn from 
all sides of the breadstuffs trade 

Presiding at the meeting was G 
Murray Ross, president, American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, chair- 
man of the association’s executive 
committee. 

Better Information 

The plan calls for the better dis- 
semination of information on bakery 
flour needs among those engaged in 
plant breeding. Bakery officials dis- 
cussed their requirements for strong 
gluten wheat and plans were made 
for speeding up testing facilities. 

Taking a prominent place in the 
scheme will be Kansas State College, 
represented at the meeting by Dean 
Arthur D. Weber; Dr. John A. Shel- 
lenberger, head of the flour and feed 
milling department; Dr. Elmer J 
Heyne, college plant breeder; Dr. Ray 
Olson, head of the agronomy depart- 
ment, and Dr. Glenn Beck, director 
of the experiment station 

Three testing groups are to be or- 
ganized, the meeting decided. The 
milling of all the experimental wheat 
w'll be done at one plant—then the 
fiour will go to a group of millers, a 
group of bakers and a group of lab- 
oratories for scoring and evaluation 
As a result, testing will be expedited 

Baking industry men who partici- 
pated in the informal discussions in- 
cluded: Steve Vesecky, Campbell Tag- 
gart Associated Bakeries; George F 
O'Connell, Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc.; A. G. Hessel, Fred 
W. Pfizenmayer and William R 
Green, Continental Baking Co.; C 
Eugene Lair, National Biscuit Co., 
and Robert Becker, C. J. Patterson 
Co. 


Pakistan Receives 
Amended Wheat 


Authorization 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
amendment of wheat or wheat flour 
purchase authorization No. 15-28, is- 
sued to Pak’stan, to provide for $1,- 
401,000 worth of additional purchases 
of wheat or flour from U.S. suppliers 
under Title I of Public Law 480. The 
increased purchases will be financed 
from unprogrammed funds previously 
provided for ocean transportation 

Authorization No. 15-28, as amend- 
ed, provides for financing the pur- 
chase of $38,001,000 worth, or about 
617,000 metric tons, of wheat or flour 
About 42,000 metric tons of wheat re- 
main to be purchased. Purchase is be- 
ing made by M. G. Dastgir, Commer- 
cial Secretary, Embassy of Pakistan, 
2515 Massachusetts Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 





———- 
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J quality loaf of bread are most easily achieved with 
the best in flour. That's why so many leading loaves 
are baked with I-H flours. 
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Interchangeable Plan 
For Script Denied 
By Officials 


WASHINGTON—Officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture say 
that they do not contemplate, and 
will not contemplate in the immedi- 
ate future—possibly for as long as 
six months—any amendment to 
GR 345 which would make wheat 
script certificates interchangeable 
with feed grain certificates for re- 
demption 

This news follows inquiries by ex- 
porters for purchases of wheat cer- 
tificates. This activity recently reach- 
ed an all-time high. Two export firms 
are reported to have entered the mar- 
ket with heavy demands for wheat 
certificates at premiums of one-two 
cents over their value. 

This demand for certificates may 
reflect the short position of exporters 
for wheat. However, it is suspected 
that they may have anticipated a 
USDA ruling making wheat certifi- 
cates interchangeable with feed grain 
certificates as a result of which there 
could develop an unusual call for rye 
from government surplus stocks. 

In making their emphatic denial, 
officials say there has been no ex- 
tension of certificate redemption for 
old crop rate subsidy availability to 
exporters who may have been short 
of wheat and unable or unwilling to 
reach for grain in the open market. 





Durum Wheat Acreage 
Slashed in Alberta 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. — Southern 
Alberta’s durum wheat acreage esti- 
mated at about 500,000 acres in 1957, 
is being cut by as much as 50% 
this year. Surpluses, s!ow markets 
and the placing of durum under the 
quota delivery system are the reasons 
for the drop 

A'berta farmers swung _ strongly 
into durum production in 1953 when 
rust hit the crop in Manitoba. The 
surplus of bread wheat was affect- 
ing southern Alberta’s wheat grow- 
ers, and they were searching for an 
alternative crop that would have a 
ready market. Before that, only 15,- 
000 acres of durum was produced in 
southern Alberta. 

Within two years, durum acreage 
increase tenfold in southern Alberta, 
and then a big crop in almost every 
durum-producing area in the world 
last year created a big surp'us prob- 
lem. On Aug. 1, 1957, the Canadian 
Wheat Board announced that be- 
cause of the surplus durum would 
be placed on the same basis in the 
quota grain delivery system as bread 
wheat and other cereal grains. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DAMAGES ELEVATOR 











IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO—Fire at 
the Midland Elevators, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, caused an _ undetermined 


amount of damage, according to re- 
ports from William Weitfle, owner. 
The b'aze apparently started in some 
sacks hanging near the waste chutes. 
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Commercial Wheat Milling Production 1940-1957 





Average 









































Wheat flour wheat offal number of pounds 
Year | production grindings production per sack of flour 
(2,000 (2,000 (1,000 — 
| sacks ) dushels) tans) wheat | offal 
4 ee See | 

ee othe if 212,700 494,900 | 4,302 139.6 | 

1™1.. eves] 216,800 506,300 | 4,35 139.6 

1942. ° 221,100 525,300} 4,444 139.8 
Pienvcccnscevanednensersce 237,900 $51,300 | 4,718 139.0 | 

1m. 243,400 | 565,200 | 4,878 139.3 | 

195... 27% 400 | 640,720 5,598 140.1 | 
NSE ae 278,900 624,740 | 4,895 134.4 | 

197. 305,499 | 701,799 | 5,913 | 137.8 | 

BAB. crv cecsyececescescocesee | 279,133 | 639,476 | 5,337 137.4 
Siillvécqestnesodhenesasknns | 234,351 | 543,475 4,651 | 139.1 | 

1950. | 224,899 | 523,411 4,534 139.6 | 

1951. 229,292 | $35,235 | 4,626 140.2 | 

WORE cnisanliche | 228,148 | 532,37 4,605 140.0 | 

1953. 222,177 515,446 4,432 | 139.2 

19545 7221,405 514,028 4,440 | 139.3 40 
1955. 225,648 522,851 4,482 139.0 

1956 pestenyeyecngs 229,758 527,159 4,416 137.7 

1957. eas sane cebu 238, 888 548,532 4,584 137.8 

a - — —_ - - 
MOTE: igures for all years represent total production and grimfings of o 1 wills in the United S e. For 1s0- 


1944, estimates developed with the cooperation of the Bureau of Agricultural Econcei 


1947-1950, as reported to Census Bureau by al] commercial sills. 
reports 


‘Wheat flour production as compared with the amount of wheat 









For 1945-1%6, C estimates. For 


Data for 1951 and subsequent years are based on sonthly 
from all commercial willis with « daily capacity of over 400 sacks. 


ground 
*Based on 1954 Census of Manufactures. See Census Bulletin M’-20D Grain Mill Products. 
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Commercial Wheat Milling Production 
By Months 1957-56 




















— —- yoo SS 
Wheet flour production - . 
(1,000 sacks) | _ Went ore | 
(1,0 | 
Month | Ginting prete +——_— 
Average per | Calendar pa 11,080 
| i * bushels tons 
= working Gay*/| msonth total | 
1957 a $4 —___—+—— 
TOTAL. neve 97 | 238,888 | $48,532 | 4,584 
| 
January. . ee | 1,013 | 22,292 51,2 | ~ 
February. eee oo mm | 19,275 43,935 | %61 
March... é of 937 | 19,679 44,693 | ee 
april. eeeccece +l 661 18,937 43,321 361 
eee : . 682 | 19,409 “4,312 366 
June. . eee 907 14,143 41,592 | M? 
Jaly.... nade untal ideo ese | 18,868 43,420 366 138.2 38.8 72. 
Pe com | om | 20,327 46, 7% 395 138.2 38.9 72 
September........ | 1,029 | 20,583 47,309 ww 137.9 38.8 72. 
Octobder. eee 960 22,069 50,804 431 138.1 99.1 72 
November. oe 978 19,565 45,016 382 138.1 39.0 72 
December... .. ™) 19,751 45,3% | 385 137.9 9. 72 
195¢€ | 
901 229,758 527,159 } 4,416 38.4 2 
928 19,492 44,823 380 39.0 2 
851 17,861 41,061 ™“? 38.9 72 
74 19,227 “4,04 %69 38.4 2 
628 17,379 39,95 335 38. 2 
a? 18,640 42,880 363 38.9 2 
a 17,652 40,573 Mee 38.7 2 
July. 856 17,966 | 41,266 48 38. 72 
MAGE o cc cccccccscccccccccce aaa 20,420 46,876 ~~ 38.6 2 
September ‘ a 1,067 19,889 | 45,539 78 38. 2 
October. ° 952 21,899 50,182 41 8 2 
20,055 | 45,804 378 7. 2 
19,278 | 44,126 365 37.9 2 
in j Riccsidedinen i 4 a 
th is computed on the basis of a 5-day week with allowances for the owing a 
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nkeagiving Day, and December 25. 
ith amount of wheat ground. 
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Commercial Wheat Milling Production 
By States 1957-56 












































39a7 | 1956 
j 
| wheet flour 
Average pounds | 
oe Wheat flour production per sack of flour | production 
State windiens offal | easts) 
& a on Total Daily Percent of / production | 
, 2 t ) ' 
bushels) Caen] teed eotteneed | (toms) heat oftel | 
548,532 137.8 38.4 229,758 
73,3N 137.3 38.2) 30,657 
66,351 136.2 37.5} 28 ,096 
60,121 | 135.0 %.9 25,530 
46,171 137.3 38.5 20,402 
35,098 | 139.1 39.3) 14,466 
} 
33,000 76 140,9} 38 13,180 
25,282 75 140.2} 39.8 10,459 
23,763 101 136.5] 37.8 9,800 
20,625 87 136.6} 38 9,406 
13,306 109 | 135.9 38.5 5,826 
| j 
15,207 6,656 23,784 109.7 | 123,887 | 137.1] 37.2 6,344 
13,559 5,734 27,985 60.4 | 111,588 | 141.9} 38.9 5,578 
15,861 7,057 27,875 99.3 | 127,761 | 1¥.9 36.2 6,776 
13,043 5,743 20,543 109.6 111,766 | 136.3} 38.9 5,376 
9,897 4,235 17,830 93.1 84,286 | 139.7] 39.8 4,140 
10,382 4,558 15,502 115.3 85,550 136.7 | 37.5 4 ,40C 
6,385 2,823 14,305 77.4 | 50,605 | 135.7] 35.9 2,770 
8,251 3,487 22,853 59.8 | 75,425 | 142.0 43.3 3,145 
7,106 3,156 16,120 76.8 | 55,049 | 135.1] 34.9) 2,932 
51,795 21,830 153,122 55.9 | 452,739 | 142.4 | . 











1Estiosted annual capacity is obtained by multiplying daily capacity by 
on the basis of « 5~day week with allowances for the following holidays: 


Day, and December 25). 


the number of 
January 1, May 






work Gays during the year (cale 


30, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 


Prepared by the Bureau of the Census 
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Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
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States Sent Tentative Goals, Rates 
For 1959 Conservation Reserve 


WASHINGTON — Tentative state 
acreage goals and average state per- 
acre payment rates for participation 
in the conservation reserve of the 
soil bank, for contracts beginning 
with the 1959 crop year, are current- 
ly being sent to the field for consid- 
eration and recommendation by state 
agricultural stabilization and conser- 
vation committees, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. 

The proposed state goals make up 
a tentative national conservation re- 
serve goal of 12.5 million acres, to be 
added in 1959 to the 10.4 million acres 
signed under contracts in previous 
years. The state goals may be ad- 
justed after recommendations based 
on analysis of local situations are re- 
ceived from the state committees. 

The suggested average payment 
rates for the states are based on a 
national average rate of $13.50 an 
acre. This compares with an an- 
nounced national average payment of 
$10 an acre during the past two years 
of the program. The new higher rate 
should cause land of higher average 
productivity to be put in the conser- 
vation reserve, so that the payments 
per unit of productivity may not be 
increased over the payments in the 
contracts of the past two years 

Study Requested 

State ASC committees are being 
asked to study the proposed 1959 
rates and goals in relation to the local 
situation. Some adjustments in state 


THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











rates may be made on the basis of 
recommendations after these studies, 
within the $13.50 national average. 
These new rates will apply to land 
placed in the conservation reserve 
beginning in 1959. Rates established 
for land placed in the conservation 
reserve in previous years will remain 
unchanged. 

When the average state rates are 
determined finally, state ASC com- 
mittees will determine an average 
rate for each county. These county 
rates may vary above or below the 
state average, primarily on the basis 
of relative productivity, rental rates 
and agricultural land values. 


County ASC committees will then 
determine a maximum regular pay- 
ment rate for each farm when the 
operator expresses an interest in tak- 
ing part in the program. These indi- 
vidual farm maximum rates may 
vary above or below the county av- 
erage, again primarily on the basis 
of relative productivity, rental rates 
and agricultural land values. 

The regular maximum payments 
may be earned by putting land into 
the conservation reserve which dur- 
ing the past two years has been in 
soil bank “base” crops (grains, oil- 
seeds and row crops) 

A lower rate of per-acre payments, 
not to exceed 50% of the regular 
maximum rate for the farm, may be 
earned by putting into the conserva- 
tion reserve “non-diversion” land 
(principally hay and pasture land 
which has been harvested or has been 
in a regular rotation on the farm) 


Special Provisions 

There will be special payment pro- 
visions under the 1959 program for 
those farmers who elect to put all 
of their eligible crop land under con- 
servation reserve contracts. In these 
cases, the maximum regular rate 
will be available for all the acres 
which are in the program—both the 
soil bank “base” land and the “non- 
diversion” land. In addition, the reg- 
ular rate will be increased by 10% 
for “whole farm” participation 

If the individual regular 


farm's 


rate happened to be the $13.50 na- 
tional average, the 10% increase for 
putting the whole farm in the pro- 
gram would bring the applicable rate 
to nearly $15 an acre ($14.85). 

The maximum regular rate, or the 
higher rate for whole farm partici- 
pation, will be “ceiling” rates for the 
farm. On farms where only part of 
the crop land is covered, the rates 
would be lower if a farmer desig- 
nated land for the conservation re- 
serve which was below the average 
for the farm in productivity. A pro- 
ducer will be able to offer land at 
less than the regular rate if he wish- 
es. USDA officials said that in accept- 
ing offers for conservation reserve 
contracts the ASC committees will 
begin with those who offer the most 
acres per unit of cost. In cases where 
participation in the program might 
exhaust available funds, offers at 
lower-than-maximum rates would be 
more certain of acceptance. Also, in 
counties where more land is offered 
than it is desirable to contract in one 
year, any limit placed on the number 
of acres accepted would result in re- 
jection of the higher per-unit offers 

The per-acre rates apply to annual 
payments which are earned each year 
a conservation reserve contract is in 
effect. In addition, a farmer can get 
a payment covering a substantial part 
of the cost of establishing approved 
conservation practices on designated 
conservation reserve land 
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Hearing on Tariffs 
Slated at Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG Submissions regard- 
ing the maximum tariffs of elevat 
charges to be made by licensees un- 


der the Canadian Grain Act for the 


crop year ending July 31, 1959, will 
be heard by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada at a_ public 
meeting to be held here Monday 
July 21. The meeting will open in 
the Ft. Garry hotel at 10 am. A 


similar meeting is called for July 7 
in the board room of the Merchants 
Exchange, Marine Bldg., Vancouver 
Those intending to present briefs at 
the meetings are requested to submit 
four copies to the secretary of the 
board not less than six days before 
the date of the hearing 





Stanley J. Hilliard 
Promoted by ADM 


MINNEAPOLIS Promotion of 
Stanley J. Hilliard to regional traffic 
manager for Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. at Kansas City has been an- 
nounced by Wesley C. Newman, gen- 
eral traffic manager 

Mr. Hilliard, who joined ADM’s 
traffic department in Minneapolis in 
1932, was transferred to Kansas City 
in 1952 as assistant traffic manager 
for the southwest area of the com- 
pany’s flour division. He was named 
traffic manager for the division in 
that area in 1955 
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Anywhere 
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“For SUPER Results 

USE QUAKER 
fal BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





formity certain. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


There is a lot of talk about flour uni- 
formity, but POLAR BEAR flour 
really has it. Because we spare no 
effort or expense to make that uni- 














By HARRY A, BULLIS 


Chairman of the Board 
General Mills, Inc. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Bullis pre- 
sented these remarks before a press 
symposium of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce at Washington recently. 


HE food industry and agricul- 
ture are two bright spots on the 


ynnomic scene. These two large sec- 
rs of our economy are prosperous. 
Together they serve the food needs 
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Food Industry, Agriculture 
Two Economic Bright Spots 


These Sectors of U.S. Economy 
Prosperous Despite Recession 


of American consumers. Both are di- 
recting their attention toward posi- 
tive programs for progress, including 
improved products and greater op- 
erating efficiency through the profita- 
ble use of available resources. 

Insofar as the food industry is con- 
cerned, there has been no recession in 
this period of business contraction. 
We are optimistic, because consum- 
ers generally are maintaining their 
habits of food purchasing and eating. 
In some areas where scarcity has 
driven prices upward, people may be 
making some substitutions, but they 
still want good food, and consumer 
incomes are sufficiently high to sup- 
port the standards to which they 
have become accustomed. 


Future Optimistic 

The food industry faces an optimis- 
tic future. The growth of population 
alone is a sufficient basis for optim- 
ism. On top of that, consumers have 
a continuing desire for better foods 
which take less time to prepare in 
the kitchen. People are becoming nu- 
trition conscious. While they count 
their calories, they want foods that 
supply all the elements needed for 
good health for themselves and their 
growing families. The excellent rec- 
ord of the food industry and its fu- 
ture prospects are tributes to the ed- 
ucational work for good diets which 
has been carried on in the U.S. 

During the past decade, consumers 
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THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
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have continued to spend about 25% 
of their increasing family incomes for 
food. They have accepted with hearty 
endorsement the many innovations 
that have been introduced by the food 
industry, such as frozen foods, the 
prepackaging of foods which were 
formerly sold in bulk, prepared mix- 
es, and all of the many items which 
take drudgery out of the kitchen. 

The food industry is, of course, a 
beneficiary of labor scarcity. In the 
U.S. as a whole, there is but one 
servant for every 40 families. Servant 
help is even more scarce in many 
areas. It is to ameliorate this situa- 
tion that we build maid service into 
our products. More and more house- 
wives are gainfully employed and 
they especially want products with 
“built-in maid service.” 


Huge Sums Spent 

To satisfy all these wants, food 
processors are spending huge sums 
for research to make better products 
and better packaging, large amounts 
for new plants and better equipment, 
more advertising and better selling. 

I believe that what my company, 
General Mills, Inc., is doing is typical 
of the food industry. We have recog- 
nized the business contraction by en- 
deavoring to make our operations 
more efficient both in production and 
in sales. During the fiscal year which 
ended on May 31, 1958, we spent as 
much for capital improvements as we 
did the previous year, and this year 
we plan to spend considerably more. 

General Mills has stepped up its re- 
search program, not only for new 
products and the improvement of old 
products, but for basic research. We 
are giving constant attention to the 
development of better manufacturing 
processes and greater mechanical ef- 
ficiency. 

Last year we introduced 12 new 
package food products. That meant 
continued high expenditures for ad- 
vertising, promotion and selling. This 
year we will introduce more new 
products, and we have increased our 
budget for advertising accordingly. 
Our merchandising programs are 
placing greater emphasis on good sell- 
ing and service than ever before. 


Better Selling Needed 

We believe the important problem 
businessmen face right now is to sell 
more products to consumers so that 
production and employment may be 
increased. To do this, we shall have 
to break the psychological freeze of 
consumer funds. It is our conviction 
that we can all do more and better 
selling, advertising and servicing. We 
can speed up product improvements 
and new products in order to give 
consumers what they want—better 
and more attractive foods. 

The food industry is the largest in 
the country—$75 billion in 1957. I be- 
lieve it is also the most competitive. 
Margins per dollar of sales are very 
small at all levels of processing, 
wholesaling and retailing. Therefore, 
all elements in the industry must be 
efficient to survive. The result is 
beneficial, because it puts a premium 
on serving the public with what it 
wants at the lowest possible cost 
compatible with the quality of food 
which our people demand. 

The new food products which you 
see on the shelves of our huge super- 
markets did not arrive spontaneously. 
Neither did the supermarkets. They 
are the result of research and plan- 
ning, much of which started before 
the war. The war delayed them, but 
when the war was over the industry 
was ready to expand. It is still ex- 
panding. 

The eyes of the food industry are 
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looking ahead to the 1960’s and the 
1970's. Regardless of economic ad- 
justments, the people of America are 
going to eat and eat well. We thrive 
on competition, because it brings out 
our best efforts. We know we have 
a tremendous economic responsibility, 
and we shall continue to direct our 
resources of capital and manpower 
into research, plants, equipment, 
products, and publicity in the best 
ways we can find to fulfill that re- 
sponsibility. 


Agriculture 

The agricultural situation looks 
brighter than it has for some time. 
Sales of farm products during the 
first four months of 1958 brought 
farmers 8% more dollars than for the 
same months in 1957. In April the in- 
dex of farm commodity prices was 
10% above a year earlier, and the 
parity ratio had aGvanced from 80 to 
87 during the year. 

The increase in farm income was 
the result of the good crop last year 
and higher prices in some lines, such 
as meat animals and some fruits and 
vegetables. The freeze in areas of the 
south earlier this year reduced sup- 
plies of fruits and vegetables and 
prices improved. 

The stage of the production cycle 
we are in largely accounts for the 
better prices of cattle and hogs. Cat- 
tle producers are holding back breed- 
ing stock to rebuild herds, thereby 
reducing market supplies for the time 
being. Ample feed supplies have en- 
couraged longer feeding to heavier 
weights and this has slowed up mar- 
keting. Lower prices are expected to 
follow when enlarged supplies show 
up in the market place. 

Farm markets are not affected as 
much or as soon by a recession as 
are the markets for many other prod- 
ucts. People must continue to eat. A 
prolonged depression with heavy in- 
roads on consumer incomes would 
bring about a different situation, for 
many people would have to shift to 
lower priced foods. Farmers would 
then have to take a deep cut in prices 
in order to move supplies. In any 
event, this recession has laid to rest 
the old adage that “depressions are 
farm bred and farm led.” 

Although farm debts have been 
edging upward in recent years, agri- 
culture remains quite solvent. Of 
course, some farmers, like some busi- 
nessmen, find themselves staggering 
under a load of debt. However, own- 
er equity is generally high. 


Still Problems 

It would be a mistake to think that 
the recent improvement in farm in- 
come means that farmers are now 
out of the woods. There are still bur- 
densome surpluses hanging over farm 
markets. The outlook for production 
in 1958 is promising in many parts of 
the country, and the surplus problem 
is likely to become worse. For in- 
stance, the prospective wheat crop of 
a billion, two hundred million bushels 
will mean a larger carryover next 
year on top of one which is already 
excessive. 

Population growth is expanding the 
market for farm products, but farm- 
ers are continually increasing their 
efficiency. Agricultural productivity 
will undoubtedly keep up with and 
perhaps out-pace the market demand. 
There is need for prompt recovery 
from the recession and for improved 
international relations and expanding 
foreign trade to provide larger out- 
lets for farm products. The job of ad- 
justing productive capacity to fit 
available markets still remains as a 
major problem. This calls for taking 
some land out of farm production and 
using other land less intensively, for 
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R. L. Sherrill 


SALES APPOINTMENT—Raymond 
Bag Corp. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert L. Sherrill of Mem- 
phis to its general sales staff. Mr. 
Sherrill’s sales territory will consist 
of Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Louisiana. He has had extensive 
experience in the bag industry, hav- 
ing spent 15 years each with Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. and Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp. 





instance, by shifting from wheat to 
grazing. 

We need a high level of productive 
activity in non-farm lines to provide 


good opportunities for farm people 
who are needed in agriculture. All of 
these problems should be _ faced 


squarely and frankly. Solutions 
should be worked out in the national 
interest rather than for political ad- 
vantage. 

Our economic measures and indi- 
cators do not tell us when we reach 
the bottom of a recession until we are 
well on the way to recovery. How- 
ever, there is good reason to believe 
that we are near the low point of 
the current recession or that it is al- 
ready behind us 

This assumption reasonable 
when we review what has happened 
in this recession. The total decline 
in the annual rate of gross national 


seems 
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production was $18 _ billion—4% 
from the third quarter of 1957 to the 


first quarter of 1958. The primary 
factors were: 
The reduced rate of investment 


in inventories which accounted for 
$12 billion, or 65% of the total de- 
cline. 

The reduced business investment 
in new plant and equipment which 
amounted to $3.7 billion or 20% of 
the decrease. 

The reduced expenditures for 
consumption, largely in consumer 
durable goods, accounted for $2.4 
billion, or 15% of the drop in Gross 
National Product. 


There were other declines, includ- 
ing net foreign investment and fed- 
eral government expenditures, but 


these 
in expenditures of 
governments. 
During the first quarter of 1958, we 
were consuming goods at an annual 
rate which was $9 billion above the 
rate of production. It is obvious that 
the economy cannot long continue to 
liquidate inventories at such a rate 


were largely offset by increases 


state and local 


The recent rise in the rate of steel 
production may indicate that the 
maximum rate of inventory reduction 


has occurred 

The automatic stabilizers have been 
effective in supporting personal in- 
come, and total consumption has de- 
clined by only $2.4 billion. Further- 
more, personal saving continues high 
and adds to the potential purchasing 
power of the future. If people could 
be persuaded to reduce their $19 bil- 
lion rate of saving by 20%, their in- 
creased purchases would be a power- 
ful tonic to the economy. In the reces- 
sions of 1949 and 1954, a reduced rate 


of savings helped to enlarge consump- 
tion 
Look Ahead 


Taking a lock ahead, we can expect 
inventory liquidation to come to an 
end, providing personal incomes and 
family c are well main- 
tained personal income 
will bi start to pro- 
duce for equivalent 

the which have been pro- 
vided by inventory liquidation during 
two quarters. Those goods 

which have been liqui 1 out of in- 
ventory produced inc last yeal 
and this year. As the rate 
of production rises, the accompanying 


onsumption 
Naturally 
maintained 
consumption the 


as We 
roods 


the past 


recession 


ise in income will make 


possible enlarged consumption 


personal 


The important question is whether 


this enlargement will be sufficient to 


estore economic growth to a place 
where it is commensurate with our 
productive capacity. The decline in 
business expenditure for new plant 
nd equipment is an unfavorable fac- 
tor which will continue until enlarged 
consumption encourages increased 
capital expenditures. That may take 
until mid-1959. In the meantime, the 
forces for recovery will slowly gain 
strength 

There will be a substantial expan- 
sion, perhaps about $5 billion, coming 
in federal expenditures. We can also 
expect moderate increases in expendi- 
tures for housing and in outlays by 
state and local governments 

It is not clear just how the various 
economic forces will interact or how 
soon they will be effective in restor- 
ing economic balance. The recent rise 
in employment by more than 1 mil- 
lion and the slight decline in unem- 
ployment is encouraging 

There is still fear that inflationary 
forces may be stimulated by enlarged 

ernment spending and wage in- 
cre n excess of the average rise 
in productivity For the present, it 
looks s if we shall have to depend 
up monetary and fiscal controls to 
curb inflation when it develops. They 
served us well last year in bringir 


an inflationary boom to an end. How- 
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ever, we need to de velop other sound 
economic policies which will help to 
prevent inflation and so reduce the 
need for the application of drastic 
measures to effect a cure 

The problem is to restore the full 
rate of economic growth of which we 
are capable without planting the 
seeds which will develop into another 
inflationary boom and another reces- 
sion. The solution will require the 
best efforts of management, labor 


government working together as 


team 


and 

a CO ypperative 
RETIRED INSPECTOR DIES 
PORTLAND—John G 


a 


Morgansen, 


73, former state grain inspector, died 
it his home here recently. Mr. Mor- 
nsen had been with the state grain 
pection department for 36 years 


t 


: 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 


for 75 Years 
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PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
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DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








WHAT SELLS 
BAKED FOODS 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES 
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RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 
grade wheat for every kind of flour. 
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DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit 
the wheat areas and begin the task of 
sampling the crop. Each year new va- 
rieties are planted and tested under 
the supervision of leading agricultural 


colleges and crop improvement groups 
which Pillsbury helps support. Pur- 
pose—to find the best wheat for mill- 
ing into flour. Also, certain areas may 
produce better baking wheat. Find- 


QUALITY BAKED F00 


and at Pillsbury: 


BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combina- 
tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical part of 
the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures the 
baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ingre- 
dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product... a 
better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have helped 
the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his products. 


“~ 
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ing those areas is the first job of the 
Pillsbury men who visit elevators in 
the important wheat producing 
counties—all the way from Okla- 
homa to the fields in Manitoba. 


WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of 
Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where 
they are cleaned, tested and milled 
into flour. The flour is laboratory tested 
by chemists and finally baked into test 
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loaves of bread. These test reports guide 
Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
purchase wheat from the areas that 
produce samples with the best baking 
characteristics. 


DADS START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 


.. Wheat selection starts in the field! 


IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor- 
oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground .. . 
during which the coarse elements are sifted 
away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The 
miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- 
ploys precision equipment to produce a 
consistently uniform product for the baker. 





END OF THE JOURNEY ... where the 
many months of painstaking analysis, 
checking and testing pay off! Since the 
first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds 
of highly skilled Pillsbury people have 
contributed to the overall job of bringing 
better, more uniform flour to the baker. 

————e 


— 


~ 
Secceese® 
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.. your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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June 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting, St. Clair Inn, 
St. Clair, Mich.; temporary sec., C. 
D. McKenzie, Jr.. McKenzie Milling 
Co., Box 35, Owosso, Mich, 


July 


July 7-10—National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
liotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, IL. 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
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August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND. 

















Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 








president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Sept, 12-13—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 


Sept. 14-16 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Spokane, Wash.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Reid-Strutt 
Co., Portland, Ore. 

Oct, 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 17-18 — District 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21— New dersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct, 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 


Oct, 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 30-31— American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, DL 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 748 Loretto, Louisville 
11, Ky. 


Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, StahIman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Calt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 21-22—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 14—Michigan Bakers Educa- 
tional Conference, Michigan State 
University campus, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing; sec., Al Waugh, 2030 
W. Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Mareh, 1959 
March 2-5—American Society of 


Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
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Il; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Robert Meyer Ho- 
tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ol. 


May. 1959 


May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 16-18—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Impending Boxcar 
Shortage at Wichita 
Explained by Official 


WICHITA, KANSAS—H. A. Rupe, 
division freight agent for the Santa 
Fe Railroad Co., said the impending 
car shortage in this area results 
from a combination of these circum- 
stances: 

In northern Oklahoma and 

southern Kansas where har- 
vest is a full week early, wheat 
yields, in many instances have been 
double the anticipated yield 

2 Outbound traffic of wheat 

cars from terminal elevators 
in this area by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., in an attempt to clear space 
for the new crop, has greatly reduced 
available cars. 

Mr. Rupe said if the CCC move- 
ment had come earlier instead of 
simultaneously with harvest, pros- 
pects for a car shortage would not 
have materialized. An order for 800 
cars at a station in Sumner County 
was only 50% filled 

The heavy demand for cars was not 
anticipated by the Santa Fe. Just a 
week earlier it had been reported at 
a meeting of the Trans Missouri-Kan- 
sas Shippers Board that apparently 
there was enough storage on farms 
and in rural elevators to take care of 
much of the harvest, without heavy 
rail shipment. Little or no car short- 
age has been reported by the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Rock Island traffic 
divisions, as harvest in areas serviced 
by these lines is not yet in full swing 

The first two cars of the 1958 crop 
were received on the Wichita Board 
of Trade June 10. One, originating at 
Corwin, Kansas, tested 62.8 Ib., 13.9% 
moisture content, 11% protein con- 
tent; the other, from Corbin, Kansas, 
tested 62.4 lb., 15.3% moisture con- 
tent, 11% protein content. The pro- 
tein content is nearly 2% less than 
last year’s crop. Some 160 cars of 
wheat from southern Kansas were 
received by the Wichita Board of 
Trade June 13. 

——BREAD (iS THE STAFF OF Lire— 
INDEX DROPS SLIGHTLY 
WINNIPEG A slight movement 
downward in Canada’s consumer 
price index was reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics be- 
tween April and May, the first to 
halt a succession of increases in the 
first four months this year. At 125.1 
the index was down from the April 
figure of 125.2 but it was still 3.3% 
above the May, 1957 level of 121.1. 
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MNF Says Carrying 
Charges Represent 


Services Rendered 
CHICAGO—-Carrying charges rep- 
resent services rendered, the Millers 
National Federation points out in its 
latest communique to members. 
“Despite all that has been said on 
the subject,” MNF said, “there still 
are too many people in mill sales de- 
partments who subscribe in one way 
or another to the idea that when 














Flour Mills of 


carrying charges are collected they 
represent that much additional profit 
to the mill on the transaction. 
“The fact is, as anyone knows who 
has taken the trouble to think 
through the question, that carrying 
charges represent nothing more nor 
less than payment for services ren- 
dered. These services consist of fur- 
nishing storage for wheat, payment 
of interest on money invested in in- 
ventories, and insurance charges 
These are all out-of-pocliet expenses, 
and are therefore not very difficult 
to compute. The total runs well above 
the usual carrying charge rate as- 
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sessed upon past due flour contracts 
and the collection of a carrying 
charge therefore does not enable a 
mill to break even on carrying a con- 
tract let alone make a profit 

“Only a very small minority of 
bakery flour buyers object to carry- 
ing charges. The overwhelming ma- 
jority have long since learned that 
the carrying charge program is bene- 
ficial to their industry as well as to 
the milling industry, and they have 
likewise learned that the mills are 
entitled to these charges on a simple 
basis of equity, when contracts are 
past due,”” MNF concluded 
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JULY PROMOTION—This four-color display from Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will 
be distributed to the nation’s bakers in preparation for the American Bakers 
Assn. “Let’s Eat Outdoors” promotion in July. Used in the front window, or 
on an inside wall, the display will help to promote sales of picnic treats, Pills- 
bury said. Streamers and formulas featuring whole wheat and rye buns for 
outdoor eating are also available through Pillsbury salesmen, who will be 
urging bakers around the country to cash in on the 1958 campaign. Trade 
advertisements will also concentrate on the theme. 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 

b Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 

We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








Lake Freighter 


° ° 
Carries Iron, Grain 

BUFFALO—A freighter arrived in 
Buffalo with a cargo part iron ore 
and part wheat. Surprised marine 
men had to go back to the 1930's to 
remember a similar event. 

The J. J. Brown of Brown & Co. 
arrived from Duluth, Minn. She 
brought 4,000 tons iron ore for Hanna 
Furnace Corp. and 130,500 bu. grain 
for the Superior elevators of Cargill, 
Inc. 

Lake freighters normally carry 
either straight ore or straight grain 
cargoes. But in slow business periods, 
the ships have been known to carry 
combined cargoes 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . 


and Oregon milled in the largest 


of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington . 
our mill on the West Coast means flours 

ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN { 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. j 

Domestic and Export Millers | 
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82 Beaver Street, New York City 





CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
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Canadian Farmers 
Receiving Wheat 
Pool Payments 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board June 13 began mailing checks 
to farmers covering the final payment 
on the 1956-57 wheat pool account. 
The over-all average was 6941¢ bu 
with the aggregate surplus available 
to producers amounting to $25,083,- 
697.42. Wheat delivered during the 
pool period totaled 361.4 million bush- 
els. The pool account for the 1956-57 
crop year was closed out on May 9 

Announcing the payment in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa June 
9, Gordon Churchill, trade minister, 
pointed out that there is considerable 
variation in the final payments for in- 
dividual grades of wheat. The final 
payment on No. 1 Northern is 8.650¢ 
bu.; on No. 2 Northern 8.704¢; and on 
No. 3 Northern 5 818¢. In the case of 
No. 4 Northern the final payment is 
2.752¢ bu. This reflects the very 
heavy deliveries of this grade in that 
crop year and the extent to which 
the wheat board had to discount sell- 
ing prices to effect sales of that 
grade. The final payment on No. 5 
wheat is 7346¢; No. 6 wheat 5.712¢, 
and feed wheat 8.697¢ bu. 

Final payments on milling grades 
of durums are considerably higher 
These range from 18.456¢ for No. 4 
Amber Durum to 26.841¢ per bu. for 
Extra No. 4 Amber Durum 

The official announcement stated 
that the final payment is in addition 
to the interim payment in February 
of 10¢ bu. on all grades of wheat, 
except the milling grades of durums 
which was 25¢. The interim payment 
provided for the distribution of $39,- 
$40,940.55. Combining it with the 
present payment, the operating sur- 
plus on the 1956-57 wheat pool ac- 
count was $64,924,637.97, prior to 
necessary deductions for the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act levy. 


June 24, 1958 





CUBAN FLOUR MILL 
OPENING DELAYED 


WASHINGTON—Opening of the 
new Molinera Oriental, S.A., flour 
mill at Santiago de Cuba, which was 
scheduled to start operation May 5 
has been postponed to the latter part 
of June. Unloading of the first ship- 
ment of 5,000 tons U.S. wheat for the 
mill was started June 5. The mill has 
requested an allotment of 10,000 tons 
wheat for use until Aug. 1 and ex- 
pects to build up a moderate inven- 
tory by that time. The 5,000 tons 
mentioned are included in the 10,000- 
ton allotment. Thereafter, it is ex- 
pected that the mill will receive an 
annual allotment of 30,000 tons. The 
mill has not yet received new industry 
status, but expects to soon. 





Exports Increase 


WINNIPEG—Almost 50° of Cana- 
da’'s overseas clearances of wheat and 
flour for the week ended June 19 
cleared to the U.K., USSR and India 
The outward movement to all destina- 
tions of 9,518,000 bu. was 2,640,000 
greater than the preceding week. In- 
cluded was the flour total, equivalent 
to 806,000 bu., and of this 38,000 were 
for International Wheat Agreement 
‘ountries. A week earlier 817,000 bu 
in the form of flour cleared overseas 
and only 10,000 bu. were for IWA 
destinations 

Clearances of IWA wheat only ag- 
gregated 1,465,000 bu. and included 
977,000 for Germany and 451,000 for 
the Netherlands. Belgium was the 
‘ther destination. 

Class 2 wheat shipments moved to 
10 countries, with 2,231,000 bu. for 
unload at U.K. ports; 1,416,000 for 
the USSR: 1,077,000 for India, and 
798,000 bu. for Japan. The smallest 
quantity to any one destination was 
7,000 for Venezuela, but 534,000 clear- 
ed to Switzerland; 504,000 to Peru; 
437,000 to Belgium; 183,000 to the 
Netherlands, and 60,000 bu. to Ger- 
many. 





International Wheat Council, 1957-58 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1957-58 
Through June 6, 1958 


{1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent 




















mporting U.S —Australia— ——Canada Totals Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fi 

Austria , 
Belgium 19.6 26.3 33.8 10.9 53.4 37.5 *90.9 
Bolivia 5.0 13.9 5.0 13.9 18.9 
Brazil ; 
Costa Rica 4.2 20.9 5 11.8 4.7 32.7 37.4 
Cuba 88.8 114.8 se 16.4 88.8 131.2 220.0 
Denmark 32.8 ‘ 6.3 39.1 ial 39.1 
Dom. Republic 1.4 14.4 - 14.0 1.4 28.4 29.8 
Ecuador 11.7 5.8 17.5 17.5 
Egypt i : 
El Salvado 2.2 17.7 2.6 2.7 20.3 23 
Germany 352.0 692.8 1,486.2 1,486.2 
Greece ; , 
Guatemala 22.6 10.9 5.0 5.9 27.6 16.8 44.4 
Haiti 7.5 29.4 12.2 7.5 41.6 49.1 
Honduras ‘ 3.1 2.7 8 5 3.9 3.2 7.1 
Iceland . mweae - 5 . se i 5 4 
i ae -- 203.0 ea sak 203.0 noe 203.0 
Indonesia ; . ; 73.9 ‘ 73.9 73.9 
Ireland 9.9 17.5 35.6 63.0 . 63.0 
Israel 64.2 38.6 , 102.8 102.8 
Italy J . 
Japan 561.9 83.9 358.8 1,004.6 1,004.6 
Korea 5.5 - 5.5 5.5 
Lebanon : se ee ee ee 
Liberia . 1.1 ! 1.2 1.2 
Mexico ‘ 
Netherlands 121.4 115.8 ‘ 1.8 353.0 48 474.4 122.4 596.8 
New Zealand ° 157.8 2.1 157.8 2.1 159.9 
Nicaragua ......... i 6.8 nen -_ , 2.7 . 9.5 9.5 
Norway 16.2 24.9 93.7 156.4 24.9 $181.3 
Panama 14.9 5.2 20.1 20.1 
Peru 14.6 1.8 14.6 1.8 16.4 
Philippines E 91.4 12.4 61.8 165.6 165.6 
Portuga! 11.7 3.5 8 4.9 31.2 30.1 "61.3 
Saudi Arabia 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Spain . 
Switzerland 9.1 182.6 . 191.7 191.7 
Sout) Africa : 
Vatican City enaiee 15.3 i _ 15.3 15.3 
Veneruela 20.8 94.5 3.1 51.1 23.9 145.6 169.5 
Yugoslavia : 

Totals 1,804.6 609.1 259.2 91.1 1,810.9 204.9 4,182.1 926.2 5,108.3 


**Less than .100. 


*includes 200 metric tons flour to Belgium from France; 19,500 metric tons wheat and 20,900 


metric tons of flour to Portugal from France. 


#includes 180.900 metric tons wheat from France and 60,500 metric tons wheat from Sweden 
tincludes 38,200 metric tons wheat from France; 5,500 metric tons wheat from Sweden, and 


2,800 metric tons wheat from Argentina 
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| vehicles and other large grain-hand- 
ling equipment. A stand-by generator . 
will drive the building's fans in cas¢ Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
of electric failure 
4 Fabrication of the roof, in which Family - Commercial 
s.eel replaced plastic and rubber film Export 
hereto‘ore used in air-supported con- 
struction, was done on the site by a s 
specially-developed welding technique Long Distance Telephone 32 
yielding air-tight seams. Some 335,000 Cable address — “Jasco” 
welds were required to fashion the 
roof from 155 separate sheets. One ° 
edge of the expanse was anchored J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 
immediately to an edge of the con- KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
crete floor. The edge of the roof was 
left free, extending on the ground 
bey ynd the floor slab 
\ 
Inflation of the building required 
four 40000 cu. ft. per minute fans R E M E M B E R 
forc'n ir through ducts in the floor 
. TO ORDER 
under roof. As pressure increased 
bowing the center upward, the free 
edge of the roof, kept air-tight 
against the ground by a weight of HA can 
GRAIN STORAGE—A few days before it was raised by air pressure to form sand, was pulled inward until it 
the air-supported roof of Cargill’s new Ft. Worth grain storage unit, 2.3 acres reached the slab, and the roof was . 
of fabricated steel sheeting lies upon, and extends beyond, the concrete floor fully raised. Then it too was anchored 
of the structure. Sandbags are used to prevent high winds from damaging the to seal the building tightly on all y.\ 
roof. One of the air locks to provide entrance to the building can be seen at sides 
the left of the near wall. This view is along screw conveyor that will carry Grain will enter the building along TI ' j 
grain from the present elevator to the new unit. yn overhead convevor from the head- rere's None Better. 
house of the older elevator. It will 
t . bd ce Ss é Oo 7 . 2e} m( f 2.3 
| Air-Supported Grain age installation. The steel roof, be removed by handling and con- 
: acres of aluminized sheeting weigh- .....;, eimeeeik’ ial Soor level 
; Storage Unit Built ing more than 50 tons, was liftedfrom {.). em ens =. oe . ° oppe 
tf apie oe sage edoagis that will carry it to the headhouse 
: ° the concrete floor by giant fans to for « i ng and spouting into rail Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
By Cargill Company form a quonset-shaped building 158 ,.... — ee WILKES-GARRE, PA 
po Rees a aa. ft. wide, 38 ft. high and 550 ft. long MORETRUIETETS GF 
: rT W C sapien oops The worsd's End walls—stee] half-circles 40 ft. high Proj ct contractors on the Ft CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
argest air-supported uilding, an ex- were already in place to guide the Worth elevator were: Lee Emmert CORN SPECIALTIES 
perimental grain storage unit with a ,oof while flexible seals between roof Dallas fabrication and. erecti 
1,800,000 bu. capacity, has been and walls prevented escape of air Gorbett Bros. Steel C Inc., Ft 
raised at Ft. Worth. pressure Worth, machinery and conveyor in- HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
: ; a ; “on , : . stallation; Burton Bros. Electrical ‘ 
Designed and built by Cargill, Inc., Company designers say the Ft. : : : For Buker s 
af : : ‘ . ; . ats Co., Ft. Worth, electrical engineerin 
the building was raised in five hours Worth structure will be kept rigidly n < C Min i Ft Th M . Milli C 
It required less than a day to com- inflated, and able to withstand winds ab pat ca athe yh ae! € MOFriSON Vil ing UO. 
pletely bolt the structure in place. of hurricane force, by fans maintain- a Ee ee Dentoa. Texas 
It is the first air-supported structure’ ing an interior pressure of 25-30 Ib Other Cargill installations in Texas Emphatically Independent 
to have a steel roof. per sq. ft ire at Mexia, Plainview and Port 
Cargill built the unit as “a pilot Entrance to the grain bin is A?thur 
elevator to provide permanent _ through air locks at one end. A per- Other “firsts” of the firm include ‘ 
weather-tight storage and to yield son entering experiences a pressure Construction in the 1870's of the pro- wale” 
data for possible construction of still change equal to a descent from a_ totype of today’s country elevato “g 
larger units.” It stands adjacent to 25-story building. One air lock is introduction of single-bin storage BAKE RY F LOU R 
the firm’s present 540,000-bu. stor- large enough to admit truck-sized holding up to seven million bushels 
successful experimentation with air- EVO) agai Sel. lemaen 
supported construction as early as arr. 
1933, and development of more effi- 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. Se ee 
at at il CnRia u hai & > av : baaita 
° . ° ° ~ . . } nling 
\ Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators waterway hauling 
and Feed Mills The company operates 45 termina FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
‘ , elevators and 55 country elevators 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK _—a The Northwestern Miller 




















% CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality — Top Service 


MILLING WHEAT 


4,000,000 BUSHELS 
SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. e KANSAS CITY, MO. e¢ PHONE HA 1-1114 
ST. LOUIS e CHICAGO . MINNEAPOLIS 
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Superior Separator 
Constructing New 
Research Building 


HOPKINS, MINN 
manufacturer of materials 


Superior Sep- 


itor C 
handling equipment for _ industry, 
gricultural product processing 
equipment and farm equipment, has 
nnounced that it has started con- 


struction of a new research and de- 
velopment building across the street 
Hopkins plant. 

The structure, which will be com- 
Nov. 1, will cost an 


its present 


pleted about 
a major expansion of the com- 
pany’s research and development ac- 
tivities, C. F. Pierson, president, said. 
[The structure will have 18,500 sq. ft 


sent 


space 
The building will be one story in 
ront and two in back. It is designed 
accommodate offices, conference 
rooms and drafting areas for 35 de- 
sign engineers, plus an experimental 


shop 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 














THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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USDA Forecast of Wheat 







he 


sist 


R. B. Windhorst 


NEW DUTIES—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
has announced the appointment of 
Alfred J. Grunzinger to the position 
of production manager with the com- 
pany’s St. Louis bag factory, effec- 
tive July 1. Richard B. Windhorst 
has been named to succeed Mr. Grun- 
zinger as sales manager of the St. 
Louis sales division, Mr. Grunzinger 
joined Bemis in 1923 as a clerk in 
the city order department, and was 
transferred to the sales staff in 1931. 
In 1952 he was appointed sales man- 
ager of the St. Louis sales division. 
Mr. Windhorst has been with the or- 
ganization since 1945, starting in 
Minneapolis in the general sales di- 
vision. He left the company briefly, 
and then returned to the Chicago 
general sales division in 1948. 


A. J. Granzinger 





NEW STORAGE UNIT 

PONCA CITY, OKLA.—A 250,000 
bu. storage unit is being built by 
Farmers Co-Op Assn. at Ponca 
City. The building is constructed of 
galvanized iron and will be 70 by 220 
ft. in size, according to Russell Rains, 
assistant manager of the plant. The 
building will be equipped with cables 
running vertically through the grain 
to which instruments will be attach- 
ed to determine the temperature at 
any given point. The cables will have 
thermo-couplings at intervals so that 
temperature samplings can be taken 
through the grain area. A panel in 
the office will show the exact tem- 
perature and enable the management 
to keep down hot spots. 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





‘ROCK RIVER” @@ my eq 2° TK 
ROCK RIVER” **RELODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


Inc., 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *: yo" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








“Yhe : 
ALSKY MILLING CO, 
HERSON, KANSAS © 3 : 


MEP. ON, 


WALL~ 





Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








on 
pe 
- Sb yee es 


*) Production at June 1 
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WINTER “HEAT 
Wo renee 8 W Yield per sore _ _:_ _ _ _Preduatiog — _ _ 
t_ _Farvested : For : Indi-: : : Indi- 
State Average : 1957 ' harvest : ieee : 1957 : cated tagerens? 1957 : cated 
LA BL 6 Oe hw ob eee ot 


,000 2,000 I,000 


acres acres acres Bushels Buskels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
N.Y : 391 265 265 28.4 33.0 33.0 11,039 8,085 8,745 
a 7 50 $2 25.7 29.5 32.0 1,818 1,475 1,664 
Pe, __:_ _ 809__ _ 548 564 23,8 _ _ 0 _ 2.0 _ 18,992 14, 248 15,292 
Ohio : 2,030 1,495 1,525 24.7 22,0 30.0 49,949 32,890 45,750 
Ind, 1,490 1,269 1,282 24,6 25.5 30.5 36,177 32,360 39,101 
Tl 1,688 1,769 1,769 25,6 2.0 33,0 43,370 37,149 58,377 
Mich, 1,222 991 1,110 27.2 29,0 29,0 33,041 28,739 32,190 
ee ee i See: ee ieee Fe eee US 
Minn 62 33 32. 20.2 22.5 26.0 1, 226 742 B32 
Iowa 1 128 145 20.8 27.0 27,0 3,65 3,456 3,915 
Mo, 1, 469 1,643 1,544 23,1 23.0 30,0 34,202 37,789 »320 
S, Dak, 324 368 Lbs 15.2 28.5 20.0 4,990 10,488 8,900 
Yebr ,817 2,911 3,493 20.1 27.0 29,0 76,452 78,597 101, 297 
Fens, 11,843 _ _5,269_ 10,643_ _ 15,7_ _ _19.0 _ _23.0 _ 187,948 100,111 264, 789 
Del jl 29 31 21.4 22.0 26.0 1,038 638 806 
Md 260 158 166 21.6 2.5 26.0 5.415 3,397 4,316 
Va 361 2u9 267 2,4 19,0 26.0 7,22 4,731 6,422 
W.Va 59 29 28 20.8 2.0 25.0 1,210 609 700 
N.C 384 350 318 19.5 19.0 23.0 7,451 6,650 7,314 
s.c 173 195 146 17.4 18,0 20,0 3,001 3,520 2,920 
Om . 2. 1 2 2 eC eS U2. i eK ire 
Ky 257 209 194 ~~ 19.4 19.5 24.0 4,883 4,076 4,656 
Tenn 250 205 137 16.9 17,0 19.5 4,172 3,485 2,672 
Ala, : a 130 100 18.9 18,0 23.0 493 2,340 = 2, 300 
Miss, : 17 162 112 23,0 23,0 22,0 414 3,726 38=- 2, 46 
Ark, : 48 163 130 18,8 20.0 23.0 1,005 3,260 2,990 
La, : l/ 2% 84 63 1/ 21.0 16.0 18.0 1/ 537 1,344 1,134 
Okla, 5, 250 3,442 &. 371 13,1 12.5 21,0 71,001 43,025 91,791 
Texas _:_ 3,654 _ _2,322_ _3,576. _ 11,0. _ _14.5 _ _19.0 _ _43,687 _33,669 _67, Qu& 
Mont 1,690 ~ “2,868 2,292 ~ 21.0 25,0 22.0 31,786 46,200 50,426 
Idaho : 800 622 666 24,9 32.0 29.0 19,699 19,904 19,314 
Wyo. : 260 268 275 17.9 22.0 24,0 4,670 5,456 6,600 
Colo 2,32 1,336 2,766 15.6 24,5 26.0 37,514 32,732 71,916 
N. Mex, 2ub 105 216 7.6 16,5 14,5 2,353 1,732 3,132 
Ariz 28 63 133 26.0 34,0 34,0 735 2,142 4,182 
Utah 309 205 236 16,8 19,0 19.0 5,200 3,895 4%, 484 
Nev 4 & 6 27.0 34.0 34.0 112 136 204 
Wash, 2, 049 1,683 1,851 28.4 37.0 36.0 57,996 62,271 66,636 
Oreg 792 634 72 27.3 37.0 35.0 21,607 23,458 25,515 
Galif._: _ 565 _ _ _283_ _ _3Z1_ _ 192. _ 22.0 _ 4.0 _ _10,2787 _ §,2% _ 7,791 
I.S 45,196 31,613 42,125 18,9 22,4 25.4 849,604 707, 201 1,058,696 


1/ Short.time average, 


ALL SPRING WHEAT 


a-—w— — . — Souchion. .. 


Average : 


1,000 
bushels 
i - - F 


Minn, : 15,461 
Iowa $ 281 
Mo, $ — 
N,Dak, : 116,367 
S Dak. : 31,413 
Nebr, : 750 
Mont, : 56,642 
Idaho : 20,225 
Wyo. 3 1,327 
Colo, $ 1,751 
N,Mex, H 264 
Utah i 2,803 
Nev, $ 355 
Wash, i 12,248 
Oreg, + 5,249 
Calif, : ques 


1957 


1,000 
bus 


Se 


15,038 
288 
118,144 
29,549 
224 
37,615 
22,446 
920 
1,122 
230 
2,664 
504 
7,062 
$3,330 


: 
we ee te AE. 2. I 


Indicated 
1958 )/_ 


1,000 
bushels 


— = 


14,520 
264 
97,824 
25,023 
140 
29,094 
21,518 
572 
1,386 
273 
2,656 
544 
4,920 
2,660 


U.S, 


266,611 


ae ens <6 


239,901 


201,869 


oe 
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There Is No Room 
Today for Any High 
Cost Flour Operation 


Maximum mill efficiency requires 
substantial bulk flour storage. You 
are making bulk flour savings avail- 
able to bakers. Why not take ad- 
vantage of them yourself? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STC 
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It’s “More Bright Than Dark” So sss seeeeweennwn 


Let’s Face the Wheat Situation 


Present and Potential Uses for Wheat Are Many and Will Require 
Great Quantities. Future Requirements for Food Uses Will 


Be Appreciably 


Expanded by Population Increases 


SAAT oumrm«©,;n\ By Dr. Louis E. Hawkins 





sent dav knowl-. els. That would leave a July 1, 1959, 
following to be carryout of 1 billion bushels. 

Look at the carry-out figures for 
each of four years as of July 1: 

1956 teh 1,033 million bushels 


be the light of p 
edge, I hold the 


self-evident facts: 


UNDER EXISTING PRICE incen- 


wheat, competitive relation 1957 909 million bushels 

native uses for the land and 1958 880 million bushels 

- ; ; : 1959 . 1,000 million bushels 

tfectual production control meas- e - . 
s, the production of wheat in the A GOVERNMENT BACKED price 
'S is so large each vear. and vear Support at some level to protect the 
vear. that supplies far exceed grower of wheat from ruinous low 


prices is essential; but the level of 
support should be low enough to 
avoid it becoming a year after year 
selling price. 

SOME EQUIVALENT of a two 
price system is indicated as needed 
to help meet the situation. So many 
items that farmers must buy are 


ket demand at prevailing asking 


Carryout supplies July 1, 1958, are 
estimated at 880 million bushels 

il p to be harvested in 1958 

s being guessed at 1,135 million bush- 
s. Add the two figures and you have 
tle over 2 billion bushels. A year’s 
estic needs, probable exports and 
items of disappearance for a 
would be, say, 1 billion bush- 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Hawkins is 
director of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Still- 
water. These remarks were original- 
ly presented by him at the annual 


yw” tHe < meeting of the Oklahoma Research 
WHKELLY " 





> / Foundation recently. 
4 MILLING 
“2, COMPANY 





jacked up in price by special gov- 
ernment enforced aids and conces- 
sions to labor and to the manufac- 
turer that the wheat grower is un- 
ame 8=6der a handicap in bargaining for 
those items. 

CONTROLS ON PRODUCTION 
—_— or marketing quotes, to be effective, 


Ge must be on a bushel basis, not on an 
WILLIAM KELLY acreage basis; with no quota-free 
farms for “sale” wheat. Require a 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


marketing card for sale of all wheat 
and apply quota restrictions in all 

STORAGE 

1,000,000 Bu. 





cases. 

MARKETING QUOTAS should be 
transferable from one grower to an- 
other, without the second grower 
having to buy or lease the land from 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 











en 
Aged 















To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 





To improve bakeshop performance 










Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


You can’t buy a better flour 





Or receive better service ° 








It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


wanaiaansiiiall 






the first grower to acquire part or 
all of his quota. 


REMOVAL OF CONSIDERABLE 
acreage of crop land from _ produc- 
tion of any major cash crop for a 
period of several years, by means 
of some fee, lease or purchase sys- 
tem, will be required to bring sup- 
plies within effective demand. 


SO-CALLED CROSS compliance 
as applied to shifts in land use from 
one major crop or commodity to an- 
other must be observed if distortion 
of supply to demand is to be avoid- 
ed in the major crops and commodi- 
ties. 

THE LARGEST USE increase open 
to wheat at present and in the fore- 
seeable future is in animal and poul- 
try feeds. Such use can be achieved 
only at feed prices; that is, at bushel 
for bushel corn or sorghum prices 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT USES 
for wheat are several in number, 
but the price industry can pay for 
wheat as a raw material is deter- 
mined largely by prices of competi- 
tive raw materials from which the 
same end products could be made 
Grain alcohol would pay 50¢ bu. for 
wheat, perhaps; other uses wou'd 
range on downward to the price of 
coal, ton for ton. 


SEVERAL QUITE CLEARLY de- 
fined special interest groups have 
brought on the current situation 
within the framework of the “farm 
program” as related to wheat. They 
are: (1) wheat growers who like 
the crop because it is a fairly safe 
bet under weather and climate, rela- 
tively free of insect dangers, low in 
time requirement to grow and har- 
vest, easy to handle and high in 
selling price compared to alternative 
crop; (2) storage interests who find 
wheat a commodity easy to handle 
and remunerative in storage rates; 
and (3) politicians, including elective 
and appointive officials and several 
farm organization people. 

The foregoing 10 points have been 
presented in neither black nor rosy 
hues. As stated in the beginning, I 
hold them to be quite self evident 
in the light of 30 years’ experience 
at effort and attempts to ease the 
wheat situation in the U.S. 


Future Analyzed 

Now let us analyze a bit further 
as to just how dark and how bright 
is the present and immediate future 
picture of wheat. 

First, we have a well fed nation 
of people and ample supplies of 
wheat contribute greatly to that hap- 
py fact. Also, we have large stacks 
of a desirable and valuable export 
commodity. Furthermore, this food 
commodity is an item of real strength 
in our negotiations with several na- 
tions whose cupboards are quite bare. 

Second, we are prepared against 
one to three successive years of 
drouth in point of our supply of 
wheat to meet domestic food needs. 
Six hundred million bushels carry- 
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out on July 1, 1959, would be re- 
quired to tide us over until the 1961 
harvest if both 1959 and 1960 were 
to be very short harvest years. We 
expect to have 1,000—not 600—mil- 
lion bushels on July 1, 1959. 

Third, a large storehouse of wheat 
is a powerful deterrent in a cold 
war, especially if the adversary is 
not likewise fortified; and it wou'd 
be a great bulwark indeed in a hot 
war as was so well demonstrated 
16 years ago. 


The Other Side 

On the other side of the ledger 
we have these factors of doubtful 
helpfulness: 

First, we have about 400 million 
bushels more than enough to meet 
the foregoing effective uses. Such a 
surplus is certain to exert a price 
depressing effect, mount up storage 
costs and result in grade deteriora- 
tion losses. 

Second, we see no real evidence of 
determined intention if even interest- 
ed desire, to bring supplies within 
the range of effective demand. To 
do so will require substantial re- 
visions in the national farm program 
as regards wheat. 

Third, there is evident only lim- 
ited general interest in research and 
development to improve the economic 
lot of wheat. Growers, in the main 
seem lulled into an unwarranted il- 
lusion of prosperity and harbored se- 
curity. Having priced themselves out 
of the feed and industrial use mar- 
ket, and checked to Uncle the respon- 
sibility for whatever foreign market 
may be attained by international 
dip'o-economic gymnastics, they seem 
content to settle for the status quo 
and trust their ballot box influence 
will never come down to a level 
proportionate to their own nose 
count 

Brokers, handlers and warehouse- 
men have more business than they 
ever saw before. All-time high rec- 
ord supplies of wheat, and a bushel 
is a bushel with them, by and large 
Why should they be on any uneasy 
seat as to production costs, quality 
of the sample or whether new uses 
are developed for this age-old bread 
grain? 

The miller and the baker have 
available to them the highest qual- 
ity raw material, thanks to the mod- 
est research program that has come 
shyly along over the years. Also, their 
raw material lies at their mill door 
in superabundance. They would see 
no cause for alarm and little oppor- 
tunity in very hard working research 

Who's left? The politician? But 
he works for and appeals to other 
people, his present and potential con- 
stituency 

I hold this lack of fired-up en- 
thusiasm for research in all things 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR | 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 

















YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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related to wheat to be definitely on 
the dark side of the ledger. 

A sort of intuition, perhaps it’s 
my audience barometer, taps the sig- 
nal to sweep out the corners, drive 
on back to scales and try to figure out 
what the man was willing to give 
for that load. He might even invite 
me to go load it back up and try 
some other place, any place. 


Research Opportunities 
What's left to sweep out of the 
corners of the truck? Just the re- 
search opportunities! Let’s count 
them: 
] Reduce production costs by half. 
e Grow a bushel of wheat at one 
ha'f its present cost by higher yield- 
ing verieties with more resistance 
to insects and diseases, stiffer straw 
to withstand wet harvests; soil man- 
agement for water insoak and aera- 
t'on; fertilizer to the leaves and to 
the roots; irrigation; selection and 
management of machinery for maxi- 
mum output; and most effective com- 
bination of land, capital (credit) and 
labor (time) for low per bushel cost 
and per man output. 
r teduce handling and _ storage 
® costs through improvements in 
handling machinery, moisture reduc- 
tion methods and lessening of deteri- 
oration in quality and losses of all 
kinds 
3 Improvement in quality of the 
e berry for specific end uses 
4 New uses in feeds, industrial 
e products and food items 
5 Alternative crops to be grown 
® in succession with or in combina- 
tion with wheat. We immediately 
think of sesame, guar, castor beans 
safflower, sunflower, jobob2. mung 
beans and certain grasses for sced 
crops. The potential of these crops 
is most difficult to estimate. Devel- 
opment of them to vo'ume production 
and sale is certain to be slow, costly 
and requiring hard work, faith and 
optimism 
I say that the wheat situation is 
far more bright than dark in my 
estimation. It is a marve'ous crop 
and commodity, we have an abun- 
dance of it, the present and potential 
uses for it are many and require 
great quantities of it. Future re- 
quirements for food uses will be ap- 
preciab'y expanded by population in- 
creases in this country, it is a high- 
ly important commodity in world 
trade and international relations, our 
farmers know how and like to grow 
it—there are many, many reasons 
to be optimistic in the US. 


——BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AACC Section Slates 


Summer Gathering 


BUFFALO—The 1958 summer pic- 
nic and chicken barbecue of the Ni- 
agara Frontier Section, American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, will be 
held June 28, according to an an- 
nouncement by Robert Van Burek, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., secretary 
The event is scheduled to start at 
2 p.m. at the Collins’ residence, 390 
Transit Rd., Orchard Park, N.Y. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 





has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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NEW COMPANY PLANE—The maiden flight for the new Beachcraft Bonan- 
za of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., took Charles R. Hoyt and 
his son, Richard, to Kansas City. From there Richard went to Manhattan, 
Kansas, where he is enrolled in milling technology courses at Kansas State 
College this summer. Richard represents the fourth generation of the Hoyt 
family active in the company. Posed by the plane with Mr. Hoyt (at left) are 
R. K. Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas City (right), and W. C. Teichgraeber, 
Carl Rapp Co., Kansas City (center). 





: headquarters to Sacramento and Con- 
New Grain Exchange tinental Grain has opened Stockton 


To Open in August offices, to name only two of the re- 


cent important moves to the area 


In Stockton, Cal. Stockton, in central California, is 


STOCKTON, CAL.—A new grain located about 80 miles east of San 
exchange in Stockton is being or- Francisco. Organization is patterned 
. . : r the » wes j Ss wre ice 
ganized and will be open about Aug. ter the exchanges in San Francis 
. Los Angeles, and Portland, Ore 
1. This will be the third exchange ,, ye 
i ~alif ia. Tt I ] There will be no floor trading at the 
© ‘ ray “Yr wy ara = . - 
in California. ne other two are 1o atest, but seeushess wil meet Gash 
cated in San Francisco and Los An- gay after the close of the 


eastern 


ALLCE 
geles. markets, to establish their prices by 
Reasons for founding the exchange common agreement. 
are “in recognition of the growing Other officers of the new exchange 


importance of the grain business in include Luke Eales, Eale oY ung 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento val- Grain Co., Stockton; Blair Erigerow 
leys,” reports Ivan Brown of the E. Pillsbury Mills, also in Stockton, both 
D. Wilkinson Grain Co., Stockton, vice presidents; and Jack Harley 
first president of the exchange. Stockton Elevators, secretary-treas- 

Between 100 and 150 grain firms Urer. The manager of the new ex- 
are now located in the area between Change has not yet been named 
Fresno and Chico, Mr. Brown esti- The address of the exchange has 
mates, and Stockton is the natural not been determined, but the ex- 
center for trading. Within recent change will be located in the area of 
weeks Cargill, Inc., has moved its the Port of Stockton 
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DISPOSAL PLAN FAVORED 

OTTAWA—Lester B. Pearsor 
leader of the opposition in the House 
of Commons, is in favor of Canada 
disposing of surplus food products as 
gifts to underdeveloped countries. He 
expressed this view at a recent press 
conference, but warned that disposal 
in this manner must not interfere 
with normal commercial markets 
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New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omehe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Men. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 
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Chicago Norfolk 
St. Lowis Nashville 
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Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Office Denver, C 











Filled for YOU with 


N elrasha © 
Wheals ” 


Famous for 


=¢ 








make 


Baking 
Quality 


LINCOLN ELEVATOR 


rERMINAI 








wheats, well-known to bakers 

and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


WESTCE NTRAL coopcrarive crain company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


These dependable Nebraska 








. 
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Entoleter Explains Contract Position 
Following Simon-Carter Arrangement 


Robert J 


Safety 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 


sk S Entoleter 


Division 
has commented upon 
news story 
rmation of a joint 
Co by 
British mill- 


the recent 


Simon - Carter 

» Ltd the 
eri I ind Hart-Carter 
Minneapolis. (The Miller, May 


6 ’ 
skins stat that there ap- 
be some confusion on the 


Ss representatives 


us Cc mpany 
ts and he quotes a specific 
from the official announce- 
the two com- 
formation 


ide jointly by 
irticipating in the 


w company 


Tl general agency arrange- 


nt fur Simon equipment held by 
of Safety 


will terminate. Si- 


the Entoleter Division 
Industries, Inc., 
Entoleter cooperation 


mon and 


CPCCA R ERC CERES TEC ER TREE TERT T REESE TEETER Eee EERE 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 








FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbar 


Milling Co 


wentere wre 


will, however, continue, both in re- 
spect to the manufacture and sale 
by Simon of centrifugal machines, 
and by the inclusion of Entoleter 
centrifugal machines in flour mill 
flows.” 

Mr. Hoskins calls attention to the 
fact that there are three contracts 
between Entoleter Division and Hen- 
ry Simon, Ltd. Each of these is sepa- 
rate and distinct and stands on its 
own merits—one having nothing to 
do with the other. 

The first licenses Henry Simon, 
Ltd. to manufacture “Entoleter” 
Centrifugal Machines in the U.K. for 


distribution throughout the world 
with the exception of the North 
American continent and the South 


American continent in wheat milling 
only. The second contract licenses En- 
toleter to manufacture the Simon 
suction filter dust collecter in the U.S 
The third contract is a sales agree- 
ment in which Entoleter is designat- 
ed as exclusive sales agent for Hen- 
ry Simon, Ltd., for all milling ma- 
chinery (other than provender mill- 
ing) which is manufactured by Henry 
Simon, Ltd., in Britain and imported 
to the USS. 

The paragraph quoted refers only 
to the third contract, namely the sales 
agreement. It does not affect in any 
way the first two contracts relative 
to manufacture of centrifugal ma- 
chines in Britain, or manufacture of 
filter dust collectors in the U.S. It is 
obvious that the third contract will 
be terminated—the date and time of 
this has not been finalized at this mo- 
ment 





| Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


@e KANSAS CITY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 














SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 


GOLD CROSS 


DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


4 bagged or 
bulk 


j for bread 
of distinctive 
flavor and texture 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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BOWLING CHAMPIONS—These members of the King Midas Flour Mills 
team are champions of the baker-allied bowling league in Minneapolis. They 
are left to right, Ray Dufioth, Wuollet Bakery; Floyd Kooiman and Jerry 
Hammink, both of Jerry’s Bake Shop; John Lukash, Northbrook Bakery, and 
Stan Jordan, King Midas salesman. 





“Distress’’ Price Support Loans 
Announced for 1958 Wheat Crop 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that special distress price support 
loans will be available for 1958-crop 
areas where storage is not 
where 
successfully 


wheat in 
immediately available 
wheat can stored 
either on the ground or in temporary 
structures for short periods. In gen- 


and 


be 


eral, provisions for making these spe- 
cial 1958-crop wheat loans are simi- 
lar to those for the 1953, 1954 and 
1955 crops 

The distress loans will be on a re- 
course basis at 80% of the regular 
county loan rate. The wheat must 
meet all the eligibility requirements, 
except storage, for a regular price- 
support loan to be eligible for a dis- 
tress loan. The special loans will run 
for a 90-day period but not later than 
March 31, 1959. During the 90-day 
period, farmers will be expected to 
arrange for adequate on-farm or com- 
mercial storage. Farmers will then 
be able to take out a regular price- 
support loan replacing the tempo- 
rary distress loan, provided the wheat 
again meets the eligibility require- 
ments. 


Storage May Be Short 

With prospects for a large 1958 
wheat crop, some states, particularly 
in the Great Plains area, have indi- 
cated storage may be short during 
harvest and producers might not be 
able to put their wheat under regu- 
lar loan. Special distress loans are 
designed to aid producers by making 
it possible for them to get price sup- 
port at harvest time thus preventing 
premature marketings with an ad- 
verse effect on market prices. 

Distress loans will be authorized on 
a nation-wide basis but their avail- 
ability will be limited to counties or 
areas designated by state agricultural 
stabilization and conservation com- 
mittees as needing this special type 
of temporary loan. The eligibility may 
extend to wheat stored on the ground 
where feasible, or in some sections 
only to wheat stored in temporary 
structures. Eligible areas and type 
of storage permitted will be deter- 


mined and announced by state ASC 
committees 
Farmers Responsible 

Farmers taking out distress loans 
will be responsible for any loss in 
quantity or quality of wheat during 
the loan period. If they obtain suit- 
ible storage and take out regular 
price support loans later, the regular 


loans will be made on the basis of 
quantity, quality and condition of the 
wheat at that time. If farmers de- 
livered their wheat to pay off the 
distress loan, settlement will be made 
at the market price on the 
the quantity and quality of the wheat 
at delivery time. If at going market 
prices the delivered wheat more than 
satisfies the distress loan and inter- 
est, farmers will receive payment for 
this difference. If the wheat fails to 


basis of 


cover the distress loan obligation, 
farmers will pay the difference to 
USDA 


The special loans will be available 


at harvest time where needed. Pro- 
ducers may obtain necessary infor- 
mation from state or county ASC 


The distress loan, as in 
the case of regular price support 
loans, can be obtained from local 
ASC county offices. 


committees 





STAR OF THE WEST 

¢ ¢ : Oneof the Best : :: 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Barges Threaten 
Buffalo’s Grain 
Export Business 


BUFFALO — Growing competition 
from Mississippi River barge lines is 
threatening Buffalo’s grain-exporting 
business. The barges have slashed 
rates on export wheat transported 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans to 
about 27¢ for 100 lb. By comparison, 
the cost of shipping export wheat 
through Buffalo to the Atlantic sea- 
board via lake boat and railroads 
amounts to a total of about 39's¢ for 
100 Ib 

Midwest railroads already have 
proposed grain rate reductions to 
meet the Mississippi competition 
They have suggested a rate of 40¢ 
for 100 lb. for carrying export grain 
to Gulf ports 

Even on a tight competitive basis, 
railroads can generally charge some- 
what more than water carriers be- 
cause of their greater speed 

The Soo Line has proposed a match- 
ing rate of 40¢ for 100 lb. to carry 





grain storage capacity in recent 
years 

In 1960, CM&E will celebrate the 
75th anniversary of its incorporation 
on Aug. 26, 1885, by the late J. K 
Mullen, a pioneer in the milling and 
grain industry of the intermountain 
area, who later extended his holdings 
into Kansas. A number of years after 
Mr. Mullen’s death his heirs and as- 
sociates, numbering more than 120 
persons, disposed of their holdings. 
Since then, the company has been 
publicly owned. There are now more 
than 3,200 stockholders 


Annual Report Cited 


The last annual report of the com- 
pany, as of May 31, 1957, showed a 
net worth of $17,885 390, with pro- 
perties carried on the books at a 
depreciated cost of $8,413 371. Sales 
of the company in the year ended 
May 31, 1957, amounted to $103,570.- 
792, with net earnings of $1,492,915 
equal to $2.70 a share on the 552.482 
shares of common stock outstanding 
at that time 

The Valier & Spies Milling Co 
dates back to the early 1880's, when 
the company was first formed with 
small mills at Marine and St. Jacob, 
Ill. Some years later, the company 
erected a small plant in St. Louis 
It was headed for many years by 
Louis A. and Charles E. Valier, 
brothers. The company was one ol 
the most aggressive in the southern 
Illinois market, originally specializing 
in soft wheat family flour for the 
southern trade. With the increasing 
use of hard winter bakery flour, the 
company entered this field. In 1926 
the company was merged with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. with plants 
in Kansas City and interior Kansas 
and Oklahoma, to form Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. The St. Louis property 
was enlarged over the years and the 
interior Illinois mills were abandoned 
when the company concentrated its 
capacity in St. Louis. 


FMA Operations 


Flour Mills of America is operating 
the 2,400 sack Dittlinger mill at New 
Braunfels, Texas, and has standby 
flour mills at Kansas City and Alva, 
Okla. The company also operates 
grain storage facilities with a capac- 
ity of 9 million bushels at these points 
and at Ft. Worth, Texas, and Omaha, 
Neb. These operations will continue 


WINTER WHEAT 





number of points in Kansas have suf- 
fered heavy hail damage to 
wheat. In quite a few areas county 
agents have estimated over-all crop 
losses to date at 5 to 10° reduction 
from the peak prospects evident 10 
days ago 

Because of the Celays in the south- 
ern Kansas counties, more wheat will 
be ripened by the time combines can 
get into the southern fields. Hence 
additional harvest delays are ex- 
pected from shortages of equipment 
Numerous wheat fields through the 
central part of the state are now 


standing 


ripe 

The exact status of wheat 
western Kansas is somewhat uncer- 
tain. Earlier reports indicated some 
damage there, resulting from lack of 
moisture to support the extremely 
thick stands and shallow root struc- 
ture. However, since that time rain 
has fallen in the area and some re- 
covery may be possible 


north- 


Winter wheat has headed through- 
out Nebraska and some fields are 
ripening in the southeastern part of 
the state. The crop appears in very 
good condition. In Oklahoma, har- 
vesting is 75% to 90% completed in 
various sections of the state the 
Panhandle areas being the last to 
reach maturity. Test weights and 
yields are reported exceptionally high 
in the state. Markets have not yet 
felt the impact of the large crop. Ar- 
rivals have been heavy at Enid and 
other Oklahoma terminal points as 
well as in Texas, but the m north- 
ern markets have not had a great 
deal of new wheat vet 
cause of the harvest delays 


mostly he 


Little is known also about the gen 
eral quality of the crop. The earlier 
sections of Oklahoma have produced 
somewhat lower protein, with the 
majority of samples running between 
11 and 12%. In Texas, most wheat 
appears to be in the 11 to 1225 
protein range, but in both areas 


some wheat of higher protein also 
has been produced. Mixing time of 
these earlier tests appears tft be 


short th's year. Little wheat from 
Kansas has been tested as yet, and 
reports on protein or baking charac- 
teristics are too minor and scattered 


to be reliable at this stage 


export grain, via affiliated railroads 
from Minneapolis to ports on the At- 
intic coast. Present all-rail rates or ment of Agriculture has reported that 
export grain to both the Gulf and during the period June 11-17 the 
Atlantic are 604¢ Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 

Even if the railroads recapture 12,337 cwt. flour (98,000 bu. in wheat 


IWA Report 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 





me of the business lost to the barg- equivalent) for recording under the 
es, Buffalo’s position still would be in International Wheat Agreement 
op rdy Most of the long-haul ill- gainst the 1957-58 vear quotas The 
rai rain shipments to the Atlantic importing country principally in- 
would by-pass this city. A high pro- volved in the sales was Haiti 
portion would move through Pitts- Sannssiatiene hy th 1s , 
clared. year on June 1, 1957, are 87,962,001 

The stakes are large Export ship- bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 
ping of grain normally amounts t 75.436.000 bu nd by Australia 12 
ibout 20° some 40 million bushels — 97¢ oy bu 
i vear I ill the rain comings to 
Buffal 

If the grain-exporti! trend cor P, 
tinues, it could hurt Buffa badly 

ne n expert declares Ll umiformfy — 


Loss Could Be Painful 
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ri nphasized that domestic | is 
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the grain business here, would not be P< } 
iffected but a loss of 20 f total Aadiners it 
business in the form of dwindling ex- m 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








tively good and mill operations are 
holding up well, considering that it 
is the tag end of the milling year. 

Quotations June 20, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.30@5.40, 
standard patent $5.20@5.30, estab- 
lished brands of family flour $6.45@ 
6.80, first clears with 13.50@14.50% 
protein $4.45@4.50, first clears with 
11% protein $4.20@4.25, 1% ash 
clears and higher $3.75 @4. 


Wichita: Mills operated five days 
it capacity last week. Sales averaged 
84%, compared with 50% the pre- 
ceding week and 40% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair. Prices 
were down 10¢. Quotations June 20, 
basis Kansas City: Family $6.21, bak- 
ery short patent $5.35, bakery inter- 
mediate $5.25, first clears $4.97@5.07, 
second clears $4.85@4.95. 

Hutchinson: Buyers continued a 
hand-to-mouth program, but mills of 
Iiutchinson and vicinity enjoyed a 
fair volume. Spot sales permitted al- 

ost 100% operating time. Even 


large bakers are showing little inter- 
est in forward contracts, contenting 
themselves with looking no more than 
a week ahead. Mills are not keen to 
talk extended contracts with the 
wheat situation uncertain. Some im- 
provement was shown in family book- 
ings, but this, too, was on a spot or 
p.d.s. basis. Export volume, consist- 
ing of clears, was small. The backlog 
is worn thin, but operations were sat- 
isfactory and promise to be as good 
this week. Quotations June 19, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent $5.75@5.85; bakers’ pa- 
tent $5.10@5.15, standard $5@5.05. 


Salina: Demand for flour was slow 
the past week with sales mostly on 
a p.d.s. basis. Prices were about 10¢ 
sack lower than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were good. 

. Worth: New flour business was 
extremely slow, with sales at 10 to 
15% of capacity. Mills continued to 
average five days, mostly on govern- 
ment contracts. Family flour was un- 
changed, but most sales were made 








JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS’ 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA © 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





with special discounts. Bakers’ flour 
was 10¢ lower, and first clears were 
sold out for June shipment. Quota- 
tions June 20, 100 lb. cottons: Extra 
high patent $7@7.20, standard bak- 
ers, unenriched, $5.65@5.75, first 
clears, July shipment $4.65@4.75, de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Fairly good direc- 
tions prevailed on family flour and 
fair directions on bakery types. There 
were good soft wheat sales. Prices 
closed 30¢ lower on family standard 
patent and 10¢ lower on all grades 
of bakery flour. Quotations June 20, 
delivered Oklahoma points, carlots: 
Family short patent $6.80@7, stand- 
ard patent $6@6.20; bakers unenrich- 
ed short patent $5.70@5.80, 95% 
standard patent $5.60@5.70, straight 
grade $5.55@5.65. Truck lots higher 
on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour from the new wheat 
crop began to move in the central 
states during the week ending June 
23, and sales figures rose to the high- 
est point in several months. Total 
sales were estimated at 300 to 350% 
of five-day milling capacity, mostly 
cake flour. 

The harvest is expected to move in- 
to Indiana and Illinois in the next 
few days, weather permitting. No 
new wheat actually has arrived at 
local markets, but sales generally 
were made for delivery after July 21. 
Prices were sharply reduced from 
current levels. For instance, soft win- 
ter high ratio flour from the old 
crop is quoted at around $7.50 sacked, 
but for shipment after July 21 heavy 
sales were made at $6.58. 

Despite the pick-up, however, sev- 
eral big buyers still are waiting for 
lower prices. Much flour is being sold 
on a p.d.s. basis to tide users over 
until new crop supplies can be sec- 
ured at what is considered a favor- 
able level. Winter wheat flour prices 
declined sharply. 

Quotations June 20: Spring top pa- 
tent $6.35 @6.64, standard $6.25@6.59, 
clear $5.65@5.80; hard winter short 
$5.35@5.60, 95% patent $525@5.50, 
clear $4.80@5.40, family flour $7.15; 
soft winter high ratio $7.24@7.53, 
soft winter short $5.70@6.93, clear 
$1.92; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $5.90. 

St. Louis: Substantial bookings of 
soft wheat flour were made by local 
mills. Selling has been particularly 
heavy in national brand cake flour 
for shipment during the next 120 
days. In marked contrast to the reluc- 
tance of mills to offer new crop hard 
winter flour is their active push to get 
soft flour sales on the books. Al- 
though harvesting of new crop soft 
wheat is just beginning in the area, 
the basis is well enough established 
to permit mills to make offers with a 
reasonable assurance of new wheat 
costs. 

Winter wheat flour sales are on a 
day-to-day basis. And, as more and 
more bookings become exhausted, the 
number of p.d.s. sales increases. Mills 
are hesitant to break prices to the 
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new crop basis as there is nothing 
certain about the new crop. Buyers 
seem willing to ride along until a firm 
tone is displayed. During this period 
of changeover mill running time has 
held up well, but shipping directions 
are beginning to slow down. 


Quotations June 20, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Family flour top patent $5.90, top 
hard $7.15, ordinary $5.45; Bakery 
flour in 100 Ib. papers: Cake $7.30, 
soft straight $5 80, clears $4.90; hard 
winter short patent $5.50, standard 
$5.30, clears $4.65; spring wheat short 
patent $6.65, standard $6.55, clears 
$6.40. 


East 


Boston: Heavy bookings of cake 
and pastry flours were made last 
week. Other types were very slow. 

Spring wheat flour advanced 19¢ 
during the week. But, at the close, 
the price structure was extremely 
weak. First clears did not share in 
the upturn, however, and were un- 
changed all week. Hard winter flour 
was unchanged. Soft wheat flour 
showed little price variation. The 
only substantial price change was a 
narrowing of the existing range in 
Pacific types which worked 11¢ high- 
er on the inside and eased 2¢ on the 
high side. Family flour declined 40¢ 

Coverage on cake and pastry flours 
extended to as much as six months 
in some instances with fairly general 
coverage up to 120 days. Jobbers and 
bakers were the principal buyers. On 
other types, sales were generally on 
a p.d.s. basis. 

Quotations June 21: Spring wheat 
short patent $7.18@7.28, standard 
$7.08@7.18, high gluten $7.38@7.48, 
{rst clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter 
short patent $6.34@6.45, standard 
$6 19@6.30; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.49@7.30; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.97@ 6.32, soft wheat high 
ratio $6.77@8.22; family $7.22. 

Buffalo: The big push in soft wheat 
flour took place last weck. Bookings 
ranged well beyond 120 days, and 
consumers covered 75% of their an- 
nual requirements. Pastry flour sales 
were based on current levels dis- 
counted $1 cwt. after July 15. Cake 
flour was discounted after July 21. 
Old-crop levels are sky high because 
of the tight squeeze in supplies. 

Spring wheat flour bounded up 19¢ 
in reflection of a _ similar supply 
squeeze, high premiums, a short crop 
for next year and low recovery from 
depressed feed values. Clear flour 
held unchanged. 

Kansas types of flour were off 9¢, 
continuing the adjustment to a new 
crop basis. The only buying was for 
fill in lots on a p.d.s. basis. 

Export activity was limited as the 
trade awaited availability of the new 
crop. 

Local bakeries are not complain- 
ing about their sales volume, but 
they are hoping the weather will 
warm up and boost sales of picnic 
rolls, A spokesman for one mill said 
his company’s shipping directions 
were fair, but rough collections in- 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, 


f.o.b. at indicated points: 


' 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
DE. csscaeenes trees $36.50@37.50 $32.00@33.00 $38.00@39.00 ---@45.00 $45.00@45.50 
L I M IT E D Standard midds. ..... 45.50@47.50 35.00@36.50  43.00@43.50 ..@49.00 50.5051 .00 
PIOGP WOES. Scccscces 47.50@48.00 40.50@43.00 ye Aye =O ear eer 
8” ee ov ....@49.50 43.50@50.00 52.00@52.50 . -@60.00 Se SS 
acta Kansas City St. Louis Ft. a New Orleans Seattle 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO ER ee ee $29.00@29.75 $34.50@35.00 $. 6.50 $41.50@42.25 $... ‘¢ ‘i 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” SE 6 5 vind meaieds ea 37.50@38.25  43.00@43.50 46. boas: 50 50.00@50.75 ; ‘ 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
NOD 6t micdid- <del nat aan $44.00@45.00 $51 .00@52.00 $55.00@56.00 





Winnipeg -.ccccvcsroes 36.00@37.00 37.00@39.00 40.00@42.00 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
a ee eer e = - ae aS GL. a s .. $...@7.20 
Spring top patent . 6.35 64 nda — : “ss ee a= 
Spring high gluten .............05.. ea . i ue 6.56 ve see nee .. 6.99@7.23 
SE GS bch adaud ani caovdepes wa . 6.26@6.36 ae eds ..-@6.65 6.79@7.03 
= ea 6.25@6.59 6.16@6.26 ...@... ...@6.55 6.69@6.93 
Spring first clear 5.65@5.80 5.47@5.57 , : 6.40 5.78@6.02 
Ses -areneer. CONN 7c doce wesecesenss ...-@7.15 6.45@6.80 5.45@7.15 ved 
Hard winter short a Samia w Gena o rat 5.35@5.60 5.30@5.40 -.@5.50 5.91@6.36 
Hard winter standard 5.25@5.50 . §.20@5.30 -@5.30 5.76@6.26 
Hard winter first clear ........... 4.80@5.40 . 4.20@4.50 . 4.65 5.46@5.72 
Soft winter short pa.ent ......... 5.70@6.93 ir apes wen : . 7.99@8.23 
Soft winter standard ............. } A . +r ; @ ... 6.86@7.53 
Soft winter straight — = eur, pone -@5.80 6.10@6.42 
Soft winter first clear ...-@4.92 : “a aa 4.90 4.97@5.48 
Rye flour, white , 5.23@5.33 4.90 es ‘ 5.70@5.79 
Rye flour, dark 4.48@4.58 4.70 : ’ 4.95@5.04 
PE GE: cvscéabdcenedeceves ‘ee ange aie sed Si ee . mee Lon 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family $...@7.20 $. $...@7.62 $6.90@7.32 
Spring high gluten 7.21@7.31 7.28@7.35 7.38@7.48 7.25@7.44 6.80@7.00 
Spring short rial weve 7.01@7.11 7.05@7.15 7.18@7.28 7.05@7.24 6.70@6.90 
Spring standard ........... 6.91@7.01 6.85@7.05 7.08@7.18 6.95@7.14 6.50@6.70 
Spring first clear ........ ceneceees 6.00@6.25 6.85@6.95 6.02@6.27 6.06@6.42 5.95@6.25 
Hard winter short .. RE hem 6.20@6.28 6.40@6.50 6.34@6.45 6.06@6.10 5.75@5.90 
Hard winter standard +> -.-» 6.05@6.13 6.30@6.40 6.19@6.30 5.91@5.95 5.60@5.75 
Hard winter first clear ...... — nee bae ; on ee ... 4.70@5.00 
Soft winter short patent ............ : : . ; 2a hy + 10 
Soft winter straight 5.95@6.30 5 vie i 5.35@5.60 
Soft winter first clear . ‘ * 6 4.70@5.15 
Rye flour, white 5.65@5.75 5.70@5.80 @ 5.63@5.68 
Rye flour, dark $ 4.88@4.93 
Semolina, bulk 6.75@6 chy 6.74 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
3S ror dae Spring top patent $5.85@6.10 $5.80@6.20 
DE sah ctasdaveynscdeaws nad she Bakers* . 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
ED enti th eaten cen . «..@5.40 Winter exportst @ -@ 


*100-lb. papers. +100-ib. export cottons, f.a 


s. 


Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in |00-ib. papers 





dicate that bakeries still are under 
some pressure. 

Flour output here was sharply be- 
low a week ago and slightly below 
a year ago. Two mills put in a full 
7-day week, one worked 6, one 5% 
one 5 and the remaining mill 4 days. 

—— June 20: Spring family 

20, high gluten $6.99@7.23, short 
cate 7.03, standard $6.69@ 6.93, first 
clear $5.78@6.02; hard winter shcrt 
$5.91 @6.36, standard $5.76 @6.26, first 
clear $5.46@5.72; soft winter short 
$7.99@8.23, standard $6.86@7.53 
straight $6.10@6.42, first clear $4.97 
@5.48. 

New York: While the local trade 
continued to hold back on purchases 
of springs and hard winter bakery 
lours in anticipation of a better price 
structure, a good volume of ad- 
vertised cake flour was booked to- 
ward the close of the week on mill 
offerings for shipment after July 21. 

Prices were substantially below the 
current old crop schedule and about 
45¢ below initial offerings a year ago. 
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and Cookie Flours 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
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Many buyers booked for 120 days and 
more, with some covering needs up to 
about a year. 

A continued decline in hard winter 
wheat flour prices encouraged little 
buying. Reduction to a point slightly 
below that which sparked last year’s 
buying wave attracted only occasion- 
al small lot replacement purchases. 
Stocks are low and the potential de- 
mand for hard winters is obvious 
Many market observers look for a 
selling drive on hard winters soon. 
The spring wheat flour market con- 
tinued strong. 

Quotations June 20: Spring short 
$7.01@7.11, standard $§.91@7.01, 
high gluten $7.21@7.51, clears $6@ 
6.25; hard winter short patent $6.20 
@6.28, standard $6.05@6.13; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.45@7.20; eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.95@6.30 (new 


crop offered $5.20@5.40), high ratio 
$6.80@8.20 (new offered at $6.60@ 
7.25); family $7.20. 


Philadelphia: There was consider- 
able feeling among bakers and job- 
bers here that the local flour market 
was on the verge of breaking out of 
its recent dullness. Some of this 
thinking was based on advices that 
mills had stepped up their buying of 
wheat, an indication they may soon 
engage in a selling drive in hard win- 
ters at prices below current post- 
ings. However, there was no evidence 
of such a development as last week 
drew to a close. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing continued to account for the only 
activity. 

Much of this small ordering was by 
bakers whose stocks were depleted 
and who were proceeding with cau- 
tion, hoping the new crop harvest 
would bring an opportunity to replen- 
ish at a saving. Meanwhile, there was 
no improvement in sales of baked 
foods, with unemployment a factor in 
the lower volume. 

Quotations June 20, 100 Ib 
sack basis: Spring high gluten 
7.35, short patent $7.05@7.15, stand- 
ard $685@7.05, first clear $6.85@ 
695; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6 50, standard $6 30@6.40; soft win- 
ter, nearby, $5.60@5.70 

Pittsburgh: Attractive prices were 
announced on advertised brands of 
cake, pie and pastry patents June 18, 


cotton 
$7.25 


and heavy amounts of these patents 
were sold. Price concessions were still 
in effect June 21. The entire city and 
tri-state area was solicited, and com- 
mitments extended from 120 days to 
12 months. Other patents had very 
little sale last week. Family patents 
had normal sales and directions for 
this time of year. On other patents, 
directions ranged from fairly good to 
extremely good. Bakers here are an- 
ticipating offerings of hard Kansas 
patents soon at advantageous prices 

Quotations June 20, 100 lb. cottons 
Hard Kansas standard patent $5 91G 
595, medium $5.96@6, short $6.06@ 
6.10; spring standard $6.95@7.14, 
medium $7@7.19, short $7.05@7.24, 
first clear $6.06@6.42, high gluten 
$7 25@7.44; advertised family patents 
$7.20, unadvertised $6.90@7.32; pas- 
and cake flours $5.05@6.98 


South 


Flour demand 
good but confined almost en- 
to p.d.s., with nearly a total 
of commitments for July for- 
Some chains were covering the 
week ahead, but general policy was 
to buy for only a day or two. Some 
inquiries were for July forward, but 


try 


New 
fairly 
tirely 
absence 
ward 


Orleans: was 


this was developing at an extremely 
slow rate, and mills were inclined t 
hold back pending broader wheat 
movement 

Scattered soft wheat flour sales of 
120 days were made to the cracker 
and cookie trade, but these were the 


for 
vol- 


also for 
al 


exception ry main demand is 
spot needs. A slightly increasing 
ume of spring flour was sold, 


early needs. Slightly better inquiry 
developed for flour from the Ameri- 
cas, but sales were of small volume 
Most substantial business was to 
Puerto Rico. Workings to Venezuela 
were disappointing, importers utiliz- 
ing licenses at a slower rate than in 
any previous quarter. Some inquiry 


Ceveloped from the Netherlands for 


high ash for Atlantic outgo. Japan 
asked for offers of two cargoes of 
No. 2 hard wheat for Gulf June clear- 


Formosa’s purchase of six car- 
June 24 
Quotations June 20 
Hard winter bakery 
$5.75@5.90, standard $5.60G 
$4.70@5; spring short 
ndard $6.50 


ance 
foes 18 set for 
100 Ib 


short 


carlots 
papers 
patent 
5.75, first clear 
patent $6.70@6.90, 
6.70, first clear $5.95@6.25, high 
ten $6.80@7; soft wheat short 
$5.75 @6.10, straight $5 
clear $4.70@5.15, high ratio ec 


$6.25 @ 6.65 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Mills of the Pacific 
Northwest grinding heavily on 
old export bookings. Export mills 
running 6 to 7 days a week on 
to Saigon and the Philippines. Domes- 
tic bookings are limited due to the 
desire to wait for new crop wheat 
prices. Buyers are generally booked 
until new crop flour offerings can be 
made. Quotations June 20: High glu- 
ten $7.30, all Montana $7.12, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.02, Bluestem 
bakers $7.14, cake $7.82, pastry $6.82 
pie $6.52, 100% whole wheat $6.46 
graham $6.06, cracked wheat $6.13 
ushed wheat $6.56 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Notification has 
been received that tenders will be 1 
ceived by the food commissioner, C 
lombo, Ceylon, up to noon July 31, on 
30,000 long tons of flour for shipment 
during September, October and No- 
vember. The flour is to be of 72‘ 
extraction, with ash not to exceed 
52%, protein not less than 11 1 
not to exceed 13.5%. 
business is quiet, 


Sta 
glu- 
patent 
first 
ake 


35 @5.60 


are 
aré 


sales 


moisture 


Domestic with 


29 


June 
use in 
cot 


prices unchanged. Quotations 
20: Top patent springs for 
Canada $5 85@6.10 in 100's 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, 
15¢ added for cartage where 
Bakers $4.80@5.10 in 100’s 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
for cartage where used. 
While there have been inquiries 
for quotations on winter wheat flour, 
mills are awaiting the a of nego- 
tiations with the Ontario Wheat Mar- 
keting B garding price anc 
other information before they are in 
a position to make quotations. De- 
liveries of Ontario winter wheat are 


tons, 
witn 
used 
papers, 
added 


ard 


light, with the price around $1.51 
1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping point 
Vancouver: The flour export ship- 


ping rate from here to Singapore has 
been reduced by the Pacific Far West 
Conference from $27.50 to $25 ton. 
This will assist Canadian millers to 
maintain their position in Malaya, a 
position already threatened by lower 
freights on Australian flour plus low- 


priced offerings from West German 
mills. The German mills stepped in 
when French mills recently ceased 
their drive in that market 

Reports on the Philippine Islands 
market look more encouraging. While 
the market there was fairly well 
stocked at the start of this month, 
drouth destroyed man) ops. Now, 
with the rainy season starting and 
children back to school, flour buying 


iS Improving 


There was a report that 
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30 


mills reduced their price by 7¢ cwt., 
and the coming from that 
country is not large. On the other 
hand, on July 31 the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture export subsidy on ship- 
ments from the west coast will drop 
from the present $2.15 cwt. to $1.77. 
automatically mean an 
increase in U.S. selling prices. For 
Manila buyers are not 
booking any U.S. shipments beyond 
the middle of July. Other flour out- 
lets from this port are reported buy- 

in limited quantities for nearby 


shipment 


volume 


This should 


this reason 


Domestic prices are unchanged 
Quotations June 20, cash car for hard 
wheat grinds: First patents $5.95, 
bakers’ patents $4.90 papers and $5 10 
Ontario pastry $6.75, cake 


ttons; 
$7.35 

Winnipeg: Export movement of Ca- 
nadian flour for the week ended June 
19 totaled 350,500 sacks, or less than 
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5,000 under the previous week’s 355,- 
400 sacks. Included in the totals were 
16,500 and 4,400 sacks, respectively, 
to International Wheat Agreement 
countries. Domestic trade is steady 
and plants are operating full time on 
a five-day week. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations June 21: Top pa- 
tent springs for delivery between Ft. 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.80@6.20; 
second patents, cottons, $5.55@5.95; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.55 @4.80. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye price basis 
softened during the week, pulling 
dark flour prices down 5¢. Sales were 
negligible. Quotations June 20: Pure 
white No. 1 $4.90, medium $4.70, dark 
$4.15. 

Chicago: Rye flour stood virtually 
at dead center during the week, with 
buyers and sellers alike awaiting 
more indications of new crop values. 
Quotations June 20: White patent 
$5.23@5 33, medium $5.03@5.13, dark 
$4.48 @4.58. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Consumers were not interested 
in the market. Quotations June 20: 
White $5.70@5.79, medium $5.50@ 
5.59, dark $4.95 @5.04. 

Philadelphia: With rye grain strong 
the greater part of last week, dark 
flour continued to hold its own and 
the closing price was only a shade un- 
der the recently-established high. De- 
mand, meanwhile, was spotty. The 
June 20 quotation on rye white of 
$5.70@5.80 was off 5¢ sack from the 
previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye patent prices soft- 
ened last week but no large replenish- 
ments were made, and small commit- 
ments on a p.d.s. basis continue. Di- 
rections were slow. Quotations June 
20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white No. 1 $5.63@5.6S, medium $5.33 
@5.43, dark $4.88@4.93, blended $6.31 
26.41, rye meal $4.89@5.13. 

Portland: Quotations June 20: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: There are no 
new developments in the rolled oats 
and oatmeal business, which is nor- 
mal for this time of year. Quotations 
June 20: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, 
$5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cottons, $6.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonally good with 
stocks moderate and prices firm. Quo- 
tations June 21: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 
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(Continued from page 8) 





changed to 50¢ lower on shorts, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Slow demand and 
downward prices prevailed on mill- 
feeds. Quotations June 20, straight 
ears: Bran $31.75@32.75, millrun $36 
@37, shorts $40.25@41.25. Mixed or 
pool cars higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Firm to higher quotations 
were given for millfeeds in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
June 23, but only moderate amounts 
were sold. Millers, with light grinding 
operations, are not pressing for im- 
mediate sales, and buyers are keeping 
their purchases as low as possible 
pending heavier supplies when new 
crop wheat starts to move. Quota- 
tions June 20: Bran $36.50@37.50, 
standard midds. $45.50@47.50, flour 
midds. $47.50@48, red dog $49.50. 

St. Louis: Millfeed prices are firm, 
with mills fairly well sold for nearby 
shipment and no surplus cars on 
track at the week end. Bulk mid- 
dlings are in exceptionally good de- 
mand. Feed mixers are taking in- 
creasing quantities and their require- 
ments keep mills well cleaned of of- 
ferings. Some mixers have been 
forced to transfer part of their pur- 
chases to other markets to assure 
themselves of shipping dates that 
they require. 

Bulk bran has been more difficult 
to keep moving, and a mid-week 
build-up of loaded cars temporarily 
weakened prices. However, sales to 
eastern destinations late in the week 
removed this depressing factor. Sack- 
ed millfeeds are in steady demand 
and mills are able to dispose of the 
limited quantity that they can pack 
to the jobber and truck trade. Quota- 
tions June 20: Sacked bran $34.50@ 
35, shorts $43@43 50; bulk bran $30 
@3050, shorts $39.50@40, middlings 
$37.50 @ 38. 

Boston: Millfeeds were irregu'ar in 
the local market last week. Bran 
ranged from $1 to $2 net lower, 
while middlings worked 50¢ to $1 
higher. Trading interest was gener- 
ally limited to spot or nearby re- 
quirements. Supplies were adequate, 
with most mill agents refraining from 
forcing sales. Quotations June 21: 
Domestic bran $45@45.50, Canadian 
$45 50@46, domestic middlings $50.50 
@51, no Canadian offered. 

Buffalo: There was enough buying 
of millfeeds to clean up nearby sup- 
plies and prices advanced despite fair- 
ly good flour mill running time. Large 
and medium mixers are operating at 
a good clip and demand from the 
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country trade has widened the spread 
between bulk and sacked bran and 
middlings. Mash business is good. Be- 
cause of its cheapness, bran is ex- 
pected to be amply taken. Running 
time ranged from 5 to 7 days. Bran 
ended the week up $1, middlings ad- 
vanced $2 and red dog rose $1. Quota- 
tions June 20: Bran $38@39, standard 
midds. $43 @43.50, red dog $52@52.50. 
The bulk differential on bran widened 
out to $6.50, and to $5@5.50 on mid- 
dlings. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market maintained a firm undertone 
last week. Demand was a little better 
because of some adverse weather re- 
cently. The June 20 list of quotations 
showed bran unchanged from the pre- 
vious week at $45, standard midds. up 
$1, to $49, and red dog up $1, to $60. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow. Supplies continue to cover all 
needs and prompt, immediate ship- 
ments are available. Quotations June 
20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$45.40@ 46.86, standard midds. $49.36 
@50.40, flour midds. $54.40@55 36, 
red dog $61.86 @62.40. 

New Orleans: Sacked feed was 
scarce and prices firm. Bulk feed was 
steady to easier. Sacked feeds con- 
tinued tight in supply, with mill door 
sales and workings of mixed and 
single cars keeping the market scour- 
ed of available offerings. Demand for 
bulk bran and shorts was spurred 
moderately by attractive discounts 
under sacked. Bulk middlings were 
slack with feed mixers cautious about 
purchasing for more than pressing 
needs. Quotations June 20: Bran 
$41.50 @ 42 25, shorts $50@50.75. 

Memphis: Millfeed business was 
slow here the past week, although 
good in other sections of the country. 
As a result, prices moved down slight- 
ly in Memphis. Supplies were ade- 


quate. Quotations June 20: Bran 
$37.50, gray shorts $46, standard 
midds. $4350, burlaps. Bran was 


down $1 ton and gray shorts dropped 
50¢, with standard midds. the same 
price as a week ago. 

Portland: Local feed sales are slow, 
but export bookings have been made 
to Japan into October. Quotations 
June 20: Millrun unchanged at $37.50, 
middlings $8 over. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices are steady, 
although supply did exceed demand 
during the past week. Plants are 
working to capacity, 24 hours a day, 
but only four days a week, and are 
booked well into July. Quotations 
June 20 (unchanged): Red bran and 
millrun $36, middlings $41. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $43, mid- 
dlings $48. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $43.50, middlings $48.50 
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f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto: Demand has been good 
for shorts and middlings, but bran 
has been soft. Quotations June 20: 
Bran $44@45, shorts $51@52, mid- 
dlings $55@56, net cash terms, bags 


included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 
Vancouver: Domestic prices are 


somewhat stronger, apparently due to 
limited milling operations on the 
prairies. Cash car quotations here are 
up $1.60 ton. Demand is fair. Some 
limited export business in bran to 
Japan is reported, the ocean freight 
being $6.50 ton. Quotations June 20: 
Bran $45.50, shorts $46.60, middlings 
$48.60. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds from prairie 
mills are moving in fair volume to 


British Columbia and eastern Cana- 
da, with no suggestion of any ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Prices are 


holding steady. Quotations June 21: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36@37 in the three 
prairie provinces: shorts $37@39; 
middlings $40@42. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


POLITICS 


(Continued 





from page 6) 





conforms to U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture theories, but also contains 
an objectionably high level of price 
support for that crop, although the 
bill does open up rice acreage allot- 
ments. The feed grain section, con- 
cerning only corn and grain sor- 
ghums, is also beyond anything USDA 
will accept. Finally, the so-called self- 
help bill for the dairy industry is 
totally objectionable to USDA. 

The only features of the House 
committee farm bill which would 
meet USDA approval are such items 
as the school lunch program milk 
bill and the extension of the wool 
bill. Both of these items, as well as 
the PL 480 extension, have been at- 
tached to the general farm “omni- 
bus” measure as hostages of the com- 
mittee majority in the hope that they 
will, of themselves, force the opposi- 
tion to accept the unfavorable titles 
of the bill in order to obtain the non- 
controversial goals of the acceptable 
provisions. 

Therefore, it follows that any farm 
legislation passed by Congress and 
approved by the President can only 
come in the closing period of the ses- 
sion—and this could mean as late as 
the first week of August. 

As for major farm export programs 

such as those available under PL 
480—tthe situation means that there 
will be a temporary gap beginning 
June 30, with little hope of renewal 
until August. Thus, new export pro- 
grams cannot be negotiated and made 
operative before late September or 
early October. Ordinarily, export pro- 
grams are put into operation at the 
start of each crop year 


Illinois Bakers Assn. 


Play Day Announced 


DECATUR, ILL.—The Illinois Bak- 
ers Assn. will hold its annual play 
day at the Lockhaven Country Club 
near Alton, Ill., July 10, according to 
an announcement by Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, Decatur, secretary of the 
organization. Golfing will start at 9 
a.m. and a horseshoe tournament will 
get underway at 2 p.m. A buffet lun- 
cheon will be served from 11:30 a.m 
to 1:30 p.m. Dinner will be served at 
6:30 p.m. No formal program is 
planned; there will be introductions 
and awarding of prizes. 
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BURRUS 


(Continued from page 3) 





At that time, about $7,750,000 was 
credited against the Burrus indebt- 
edness (chiefly earned storage charg- 
es withheld by CCC, payments, and 
interest). 

This left an apparent remaining in- 
debtedness of about $6,850,000. This 
amount, however, was subject to a 
reduction of about $500,000 for ac- 
crued storage charges through May 
31. 

In addition, the remaining indebt- 
edness was subject to a further re- 
duction of $600,000, representing 
agreement between CCC and Burrus 
Mills on amounts to be credited to 
Burrus Mills in settlement of dis- 
puted items in the over-all claims of 
Ox. 

Burrus Counter-Claims 

The CCC Contracts Dispute Board 
considered counter-claims from Bur- 
rus Mills involving approximately $2 
million. The $600,000 credit agree- 
ment included items in the $2 million 
total which were recalculated under 
rulings of the Contracts Dispute 
Board, other items where principles 
established by the Board appeared to 
apply, and still other items which 
would not be “free from doubt” if 
settlement could not be agreed upon, 
and the claims went to court 


“Fair and Just Agreement” 

The $600,000 agreement on disput- 
ed items represented less than 5% of 
the total initial CCC claims against 
Burrus Mills. It is regarded by 
partment officials as a fair and just 
agreement, with the added advantage 
of avoiding possible costly and leng- 
thy court action which might result 


de- 


in net recovery by CCC of a total 
less than that agreed upon in the 
settlement. Under the terms of the 
agreement, the final amount of set- 
tlement will not be subject to any 
further right of appeal or review 
Payments Total $14 Million 

The amount of the “new note” to 

be signed by Burrus Mills, on the 


basis of the amount owed on June 11, 
1958, will apparently be between $5!» 
and $6 million (before credit for the 
$1 million payment which is to be 
made within five days of the signing 
of the settlement agreement). Final 
payment of this note before the Sept 
30 dead-line date will bring the total 
payments by Burrus to CCC to just 
$14 million, including interest 
In addition, Burrus Mills had othe: 
losses in an effort to maintain the 
quality of wheat in before 
CCC started to take delivery in 1956 
The government has been fully pro- 
tected against loss at all 
the settlement activities. In addition, 
the banks which were financing Bur- 
rus Mills operations will be fully paid 
And while Burrus Mills stockholders 
will have suffered heavy the 
company was not forced into liquida- 
tion. It is still a “going concern.” 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ambrose McCarthy 
Out of Hospital 


MINNEAPOLIS Ambrose Mc- 
Carthy, Minneapolis representative of 


the multiwall bag division of West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., was re- 


leased from Northwestern Hospital 
June 24. Mr. McCarthy is under in- 
structions to “take it easy” at hcme 
where his recovery is expected to 
progress rapidly. He was hospitalized 
for major surgery June 4 





West Virginia Pulp 
To Make Multiwalls 
At West Coast Plant 


NEW YORK—West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. has announced plans to 
begin the manufacture of multiwall 
and grocery bags in a plant now un- 
der construction in Torrance, Cal., 
near Los Angeles. The new facilities 
are expected to be in production 
July 1 

Although 
plied the West 


West Virginia has 
Coast commercial 
printing market for a number of 
years, the new plant will mark its 
first establishment of manufacturing 
operations west of the Rockies 

The company’s new 
making operations will be expedited 
by purchase of multiwall manufac- 


sup- 


papcr bag- 


turing machinery from Fulton Con- 
tainer Co., Inc., Los Angeles, which 
firm will continue its own textile 


31 
bag business. Plans also call for ex- 
panding the initial operations with 
the instailation of additional multi- 
wall equipment and a line of new 
grocery bag machinery, reported 
David L. Luke, president of West 
Virginia 

The new West Coast plant will be 
the fifth unit in the firm’s multiwall 
bag division, which currently serves 
markets east of the Rockies from 
plants located at Wellsburg, West 


Virginia; St. Louis, New Orleans and 
Mobile, Ala. The company’s grocery 
bag department now serves the same 
markets with products manufactured 
in a new plant at Charleston, S.C 


“This move to the West Coast was 
prompted largely by an encouraging 
our Clupak stretchable 
paper on the West Coast, although 
producer of a full range of 
packaging papers we 
oader interest in this fast- 
market,” Mr. Luke said 


response to 


as a 
printing and 
have a bi 


ry ne 
growing 
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GMI Official Cites 
Need to Develop 
New Markets 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL Food 
essors can and should help de- 
new markets for primary farm 
through vigorous research 
:ginative new consumer prod- 

s, C. W. Plattes of General Mills, 
said here at the annual meet- 
the Agricultural Council of 

Mr. Plattes pointed out that sheer 
ntity of consumer food products 
1ise consumption or upgrade 
market since “there is no excess 
apacity in the American stomach.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The average American, he said, is al- 
ready ingesting food at the raic of 
about three fourths ton per year, s» 
the challenge is not one of quantity. 
“The challenge is upgrading the serv- 
ice, appeal, nutrition and convenience 
of food so that consumers will pay 
more for a greater variety of foods,” 
he said. 

Mr. Plattes, manager of cereal ad- 
vertising for GMI, said that his com- 
pany is committed to the dynamic 
develcpment of new _ convenience, 
taste and nutritional markets for a1 
ever greater variety of foods. “Our 
research goals are directly linked to 
the interest of the producer,”’ Mr 
Plattes said. 

Example Cited 

Mr. Plattes cited one example of 
GMI market expansion research with 
which his California audience was 
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Cc. W. Plattes 


somewhat familiar. In 1954, Mr. 
Plattes said, the home baking habits 
of America made only moderate pro- 
vision for the use of dates in home 
cooking. Today, Betty Crocker Date 
Bar Mix and a new Date Muffin Mix 
have brought dates into nearly every 
home, made the California product a 
household byword and created a re- 
quirement in terms of fresh dates of 
approximately 3,750,000 lb. a year. 

“This is an example of how Gen- 
eral Mills, through a research pro- 
gram, fulfilled its function as a bridge 
between the grower and the consum- 
er, creating a new market for the 
former, and a higher standard of con- 
venience and eating for the latter,” 
Mr. Piattes said. 

Mr. Plattes cited the new Hi-Pro 
cereal as the result of a vast research 
effort to create a new qualitatively 
higher market for the basic grains 
rice, corn and wheat—at breakfast 
time. “Here, we have consumer taste 
upgraded through greater nutrition, 
taste and convenience,” he said. “‘Bet- 
ter breakfasts should be more com- 
monplace, and the fruits of this add- 
ed consumption will pass along to 
more primary producers—wheat 
growers, corn growers, rice farmers, 
the dairy industry, the soybean pro- 
ducers, and many more.” 

Only the Beginning 

As impressive as some of the new 
developments seem to be, they are 
“only on the frontier of the advances 
that are to comein foods,” Mr. Plattes 
said. He said that James F. Bell, 
founder of GMI and a notable cham- 
pion of the research philosophy, be- 
lieves that the products of the soil 
in their various and sundry forms 
contain “hidden treasures” waiting to 
be unlocked by the magic key of 
research; these are hidden treasures 
of immense value and unlimited de- 
mand if we discover how to combine, 
process and market them. 

“General Mills has dedicated its 
food research plant to the unlocking 
on a continuing basis of this hidden 
treasure,” Mr. Plattes said. “Our keys 
are the creation of new products, the 
expansion of existing markets; our 
goals are new farm markets and the 
continued growth of the American 
living standard.” 
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RED CHINA BUYS WHEAT 





WINNIPEG Another cargo of 
Canadian wheat has been sold to 


mainland China bringing the total for 
the past couple of months to eight. 
The latest sale is said to total 350,000 
bu. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
June June 
13, 20, 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 36% 27 35% 36 
Allis-Chaimers - 26% 22% 23% 23% 
Pid. $3.25 ; 99 91M 96/2 
Am. Bakeries Co 42% 3442 41% 40% 
Am. Cyanamid 47% 39% 45 44 
A-D-M Co. 35% 29 33@ 33% 
Borden 682 60% 672 68% 
Cont. Baking Co 39% 27% %38% 38% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 43% 33% 43%. 43% 
Pfd. $7 168. 159 167 
Cream of Wheat 35% 2842 342 34% 
Dow Chemical 59% 52% 56 55'2 
Gen. Baking Co 11% 9% 10% I! 
Pid. $8 - a ee 139% 137 
Gen. Foods Corp 62% 48 i” 62 
Gen. Mills, Inc 77% 60% 73% %73™% 
Pid. 5% 117 112 1s 
Merck & Co 54% 36% SIM 54% 
Pid. $4 . '§7 109% 149 155 
Natl. Biscuit Co 5! 41% 50 50's 
Pid. $7 in icees 1582 168 166'2 
Pfizer, Chas 68% 49% 66% 67% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 56% 422 56 55% 
Pid. $4 100% 90 ; 100'/2 
Procter & Gambie 62 55 60% 60% 
Quaker Oats Co 46% 37% 43 44% 
Pfd. $6 ~.eee 146% 136 1452 144 
St. Regis Paper Co 34% 26% 34% 
Pfd. $4.40 ‘ .. ae 90 95% 
Std. Brands, Inc 53% 40% S2% Si% 
Pfd. $4.50 852 7% 84 83 
Sterling Drug 40% 29% 36%2 37'2 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 29% 31% 31% 
Victor Ch. Works 31 23% 29% 30% 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 3% 413 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 105 106 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd » 8s 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. . arr, 102 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc . 87% 87% 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd... 99 100'A2 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 83 86 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 86'/2 882 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
June June 
13, 20 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp Sa 3% 4% 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 347 241 340 342 
Pfd. $5 133 123% 130% 130 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y ioe 27 33 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc Te 252 24'/2 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd 98% 100 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd 118% 120% 
Omar, inc pate 11% 12 
Wagner Baking Co. 2s 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 60% 63 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
June June 
6, 13, 


—i957-58— 1958 i958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.75 3.35 3.50 
Saas 50 45 ° 50 
Can. Bakeries ox 5% 5%. *S'A 
Can. Food Prod. . 3.00 2.50 2.50 3.00 
i: ass . 7'” 7 7 7'A 
Pfd 41% 37 40 412 
Catelli Food, A 31% 29 —— 
2 9 See 4! 40 4! 
Cons. Bakeries At ae 92 7 8'/4 8'/2 
Federal Grain ee 26 3! 32 
i Sa 30% 2542 292 27'2 
Gen. Bakeries . 7.00 4.90 6.50 7.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd. .... *68'% *70 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pfd. ihe wave ee 125 125% 128 
Maple Leaf Mig. ... 9% 7™% 8% 8'/2 
Pfd oakanae ae 85 90 89 
McCabe Grain, A .. 25 16% 16% 

ee: 24! 
Ogilvie Flour 322 26 31 31% 
Pfd. . we eae 130 145 
Std. Brands ... , . ‘ vaca 
Toronto Elevs ee 17 182 19% 

United Grain, A . 15'A : 
Weston, G., A 30 21% 29 30 
AA I ee 302 21% 29 30 
Pfd. 442% .... 97 87'2 96 96 


*Less than board lot. 
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Drouth Holds 
Firm Grip 


Western Canada’s crop picture con- 
tinues to deteriorate as drouth holds 
a firm grip over most of Manitoba, a 
very large section of eastern Saskat- 
chewan and all of the southern half 
of that province as well as a portion 
of central Alberta. As a whole the 
outlook in Alberta is still promising, 


but many areas are in need of rain. 
However the urgency for moisture 
in that province is not comparable 
with either Manitoba or Saskatche- 
wan, where many points still report 
less than 25% of normal rainfall 
since April 1. 


Over most of the drouth area, how- 
ever, wheat on summerfallow is 
standing up well. There are some 
good stands of barley on land that 
had favorable subsoil reserves and 
where June frosts were not experi- 
enced. Oats have suffered from both 
drouth and frost and the deteriora- 
tion to flax in the same regions is 
becoming increasingly apparent. Even 
with favorable rains, yields will be 
disappointing on large acreages in 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The 
June frost damage was restricted to 
the drouth areas, chiefly in eastern 


Saskatchewan and western and south- 


ern Manitoba 


The Searle Grain Co. precipitation 


report, covering rainfall from April 
1 to June 16, showed the weighted 
average for the three prairie prov- 


inces to be 43° of normal compared 
with 70% at the same time last year 
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pub- 
lished by Toronto Elevators, Ltd., 
discussing Western crop conditions 
says: “Up to mid-June the crop situa- 


tion has generally and steadily de- 
preciated until a crucial period has 
been reached. From now on, the con- 
tinued absence of heavy rain really 
hurts. 

“No matter how big the old crop 


carryovers, threats to new production 
are a real market influence. They dis- 
courage producers from marketing 
and they discourage consumers to 
buy. Special delivery quotas and ship- 
ping privileges were recently neces- 
sary to meet the demand for feed bar- 
ley. The Canadian surplus problem 
is really concentrated in wheat. Keep- 
ing in mind the threat of drouth 
and the feed requirements of our 
large livestock population, the quanti- 
ties of other grains and flaxseed 
around the country are far from op- 
pressive.” 


Seaway Tolls 
Opposed 


Strong opposition to tolls proposed 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway by 
Canadian and U.S. seaway authorities 
was registered by the Dominion 
Marine Assn. June 18. John Mahoney 
manager of the association which re- 
presents 90% of Canadian shipowners, 
said that the annual carrying charges 
is proposed would probably kill that 
trade 

The association has continually urg- 
ed the government to pay the carry- 
ing charges and make the seaway 
a toll-free passage. 

Mr. Mahoney, for the ‘iation, 
said that the toll structure will be 
very high for such commodities as 
iron ore and coal and suggested that 
the immediate effect of the tolls will 
be to discourage transport of such 
commodities via the seaway 


assoc 


More Biscuits 
Processed 


More plain and fancy biscuits were 


processed by Canadian food proces- 
sors in the first quarter of 1958, ac- 
cording to recent reports of the Do- 


minion Bureau of Statistics but fewer 
soda biscuits, dry macaroni and pre- 
pared cake mixes. These were report- 
ed on in the bureau's first quarterly 
report for 1958 on the food processing 
industry. 

Plain and fancy biscuits at 44,330,- 
322 lb. for the first quarter were 
up from last year’s comparable figure 
of lb. Soda biscuits, on 
the same basis, were listed at 12,154.- 
318 lb. compared with 12,87 aig In- 
fant cereals were recorde d 2,253,- 
913 Ib., up slightly from toot year's 
2,243,589 

Ready to serve cereals were re- 
ported at 20,830,811 Ib., down from 
last year’s quarterly report of 21,348,- 
069; dry macaroni at 24,390,139 Ib 
compared with last year's 24,676,918 
lb., and canned macaroni dropped 
down to 7,481,369 Ib. from 11,177,575 
Prepared cake mixes were also down 
for the first quarter of this year at 
7,871,753 lb. compared with 10,402,- 





08 lb. the 
On the other 
mixes were 
939 Ib 


same period a year ago 

hand prepared pie crust 
only slightly up at 1,795,- 
compared with 1,455,731 a 


Food Institute 
Hiead Named 


Joseph H. Hulse head of the food 
research section, Defense Research 
Medical Laboratories, Toronto, was 


elected president of the Canadian In- 
stitute of Food Technology at the 
close of its first annual conference 
it Montreal recently. More than 200 
persons registered for the 
including members from all 


sessions 


parts of 


Canada and many visitors from the 
U.S 

Dr. A. L. Shewfelt, food technolo- 
gist, Canadian Experimental Farms 
Service, Morden, Man., was named 
president-elect. W. J. Eva, chief 
chemist, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 


Winnipeg, is secretary-treasurer. Dir- 
ectors include Grant McLeod, Bureau 
of Food Control, Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Health, and Ben Berck 
chemist, Stored Products Insect In- 
gations, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, Research Laboratory 
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ELEVATORS PURCHASED 
SHARON SPRINGS, KANSAS 
The Wallace County Cooperative Ex- 
change here has purchased the Wes- 
kan (Kansas) Grain Elevator from 
William Meis and the Norris Grain 
Elevator in Sharon Springs. Irvir 
Bricker, secretary, announced that 
the firm plans to erect 300,000 bu 
flat storage unit here, and another 
300,000 bu. unit at Weskan. This will 
bring the storage capacity of the firm 

to 1 million bushels 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 
IMPORTERS OF 
OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


FLOUR 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,"" London 
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Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


NV. 
“MEELUNIE” 


f (Flour and Statch Union, 
oN Ltd.) 
ELENGA ap Heerengracht 209 
“y \ terry 
a . AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
- =| 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 








FEL IX COHEN, N. V. 


UR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
Mauritsweg (I x 196) 
ROTTE aan, HOLLAND 
Reference: I Tw Bank N. V., 
R rd 
Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR seseaninds 
50 Wellington Ss GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Dretoma,”’ Glasgow 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 
I. F. business much preferred 


,iasgcow 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO* 


<« IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 

LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “Frxneu.,” Liverpoo! 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MaRVEL,"’ Glasgow 








Cable Address Dorreac#,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E, C. 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 








Bstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. 


7. 


SINCE 1889 








Solicit offers directly 


Pro-forma mtract stating t 
w e r 





AMSTERDAM, 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak FI UR IMPORTERS e Address e 


HOLLAND 
from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


ms and r ons 


juest 
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Oregon Commission 
Administrator Resigns 


PORTLAND 

is administrator 

Wheat 
Baum 


Robert J. Taylor has 
f the Ore- 
and 


vice 


resigned 


n State Commission 


Richard K executive 


n Wheat Grow- 


president of the Oreg 
ers League, has been appointed to 
‘eed him. Two other members of 
the commission have also resigned 
They are Don McKinnis of Summer- 
ind W. F.. Enchede of Hillsboro 


yn the com- 
years and Mr. En- 
of the original com- 

17 to retire 


named soon 


Mr. McKinnis has served 
eight 
chede is the last 


mission fot 





ippointees of 19 


lssion 
Their successors wil] be 


—& STA oF re 


Elevator in Oregon 
Remodeling Facilities 


CARLTON, ORE.—Remodeling and 


expansion of the Bernards-Madsen 
Grain Co. elevator facilities has been 
Starte here. The elevator’s capacity 
will be increased to 210,000 bu. with 
new equipment to be ready by July 
The entire front of the present 
south elevator is being dismantled. 
It will be reconstructed in accordance 
with modern elevator design to pro- 
de an additional 10,000 bu. capacity 
Myron Madsen, owner, said a new 
receiving leg would be added, capable 
h 0 bu. grain an hour or 

ti in approximately five 
grain company was 





Clarence 
The latter 
February, 


started 20 years ago by 
Bernards and Mr. Madsen 


ht full ownership in 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 


’ 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Tezminal Association 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
BDlour Mills, Iuc. 





WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Maryland Bakery Installs Bulk Bins 





CUMBERLAND, MD.—Installation 
of bulk flour equipment has _ been 
completed at Ort Brothers Bakery, 


Inc., Cumberland. Pictured is the first 
truck load of bulk flour being deliv- 
ered to the firm by Econo-Flo 
Flour Service, Inc., from its Pitts- 
burgh terminal. Shown, left to right, 
are William McCracken, Gooch Mill 


& Elevator Co.; Lew Ort, president 


of the bakery firm; Jerry Vanier, 
Econo-Flo, and Regis Clougherty, 
Pittsburgh terminal manager for 


Econo-Flo. The Ort bulk flour instal- 
lation of three Universal bins, each 
of 50,000 Ib. capacity, was engineered, 
fabricated and installed by Econo-F lo, 
which has its headquarters at Salina, 
Kansas. 





Buffalo Shipping 
Interests Studying 
Seaway Toll Effects 


BUFFALO — Buffalo shipping in- 
terests have started intensive studies 
of the proposed tolls for the St. Law- 
rence Seaway in an attempt to deter- 
mine probable effects on Buffalo and 
existing forms of transportation 
Pending more thorough study, initial 
reactions included: 


1 The toll rates “seem high.” 
e 


“We cannot determine effects 

* until we know what ship oper- 
ators will charge for carrying car- 
goes to Montreal, over and above the 





U.S. TRANSFERS 
SEAWAY CONTROL 


WASHINGTON — U.S. administra- 
tive control over the St. Lawrence 
Seaway has been transferred to the 
Department of Commerce by execu- 
tive order. Until this order the De- 
fense Department had full control 
over U.S. participation in the seaway 
project. The transfer of the admin- 
istration of the project, including 
such authority as toll rate making, 
has caused heated criticism from sea- 
way users and interior ports who 
feel that the Department of Com- 
merce is dominated by railroad in- 
terests and will not be impartial in 
toll rate fixing. 











Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 











**Best Out West’”’ 
**Red Chief” 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


‘‘Diamond D’”’ 
**Wheats Best’’ 














toll rates, and the ship rates from 
Montreal to ports abroad.” 


3. “The proposed tolls will just 

add to present shipping costs 

and offer little inducement to ship- 

pers to use the seaway in large vol- 

ume,” said a spokesman for Boland 

& Cornelius, large lake vessel op- 
erators. 

“These tolls merely represent an 
addition to present charges and we 
can see little hope that the advan- 
tage of using larger boats will offset 
these toll charges.” The Boland & 
Cornelius spokesman also pointed out 
that Buffalo Harbor drafts are not 
adequate to take full advantage of 
the 27142-ft. draft of the seaway. 

Leon L. Lancaster of the Lancaster 
Steamship Agency, which is agent 
for four shipping companies, said: 
“The toll rates indicate that St. Law- 
rence shipping may not be so attrac- 
tive as had been expected.” He point- 
ed out that even though total costs 
of shipping via the seaway may be 
slightly lower than on other routes, 
service will be slower than shipping 
to the Atlantic seaboard by rail and 
thence by boat to Antwerp, for ex- 
ample. 

“It probably will take 10 days to 
wo weeks to ship-board from Buffalo 
via the seaway,” Mr. Lancaster de- 
clared. “By rail and ship, only eight 
or nine days are required.” 

A spokesman for a large milling 
company pointed out that the toll 
would amount to only a little more 
than 2¢ 100 Ib. for such bulk car- 
goes as flour. However, he pointed out 
that vessel operators also would make 
substantial charges for carrying the 
flour to Montreal. 

The cost of shipping flour to New 
York by rail is 334%4¢ 100 lb. Ocean 
shipping costs from either Montreal 
or New York are expected to be com- 
parable. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
eash with order. 

















v v Vv 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

















HELP WANTED 
rm ecm 
RI- 








ee een v 
INDEPENDENT 


salesman to call on family 
trade, Thief River Falls, Minnesota t 
ory. Give age and outline experience t 
letter Address Ad No. 3856, The North 
western Miller Minneapolis 4 Minn 


FDA Power 
Limited, Baking 
Graduates Told 


CHICAGO—In his address to the 
73rd graduating class at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking here June 13, 
Dr. Roy C. Newton, vice president 
of Swift and Co., decried the limited 
power of the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration. He had chosen as the sub- 
ject of his talk, “Chemical Additives 
in Food.” 

He stated that today labeling is 
the only provision for the protection 
of the customer buying food prod- 
ucts. He asked for a stringent pre- 
testing program for all additives, and 
proof of their safety before use in 
foods. 


MILL NEEDS EXPE 


tt 


enced 








“Compulsory pre-testing and sub- 
mission of data on safety are need- 
ed,”’ he said, “before any new chemi- 
cal is added to a processed food 
This evidence should be offered to 
Food & Crug. Biological pre-testing 
is necessary in all 

Introduced to the graduates and 
guests by AIB’s president Howard 
O. Hunter, as a “good, true and hon- 
est scientist,”” Dr. Newton paid trib- 
ute to the baking industry for its 
foresight in founding AIB. 

There were 41 graduates in the 
class, receiving their certificates from 
Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., chairman of 
the institute’s board of directors. A 
welcome to the alumni association 
was given by its president Eben 
Evon, and there were brief fareweil 
talks by staff and students. Byron O. 
Norton represented the faculty, and 
class officers Louis A. Vellone, presi- 
dent, and Alfred Cooke, secretary- 
treasurer, represented the students 

Dr. Robert W. English, AIB direc- 
tor of education, presided at the ex- 
ercises and offered the traditional 
charge to the graduates. 


cases.” 








* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


List Services @vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 Ib., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 








(CUCU CCCTCCC CCT eT) 








Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


, 
i 
' 
' 
i 
' 
i 
i 
' 
' 
1 
“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- i 
est and value to us and the book is in the : 
customary quality tradition of The North- ' 
westera Miller.’—A Southwest milling } 
firm oficial.* 
i 
' 
1 
' 
1 
' 
1 
! 
' 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, the weekly news 
magazine serving the milling industry and the 
grain trade 

@ The Almanack, a statistical annual supplying 
in one source information on the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries. 


@ The library, for reference and research 


Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 














2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 















Knighton, Samuel, 


, Inc 


Sons, Ltd. iene 28 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. 
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“How come you never married?” 


“It was like this. looking 
for an ideal woman.” 
“And you never found her?” 
“Oh, sure, but just my luck 


was looking for the ideal man.” 


¢ ¢ 


called the 
into his office. “Miss 
“vou are the best 
ever had working in 


I kept 


she 


stenog- 
Smith,” 
looking 
this 


The 
rapher 
he said, 
girl we 
office.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, “your 
compliments are very pleasing.” 

“Enjoy them to the fullest,” re- 
turned the boss, “because we are now 
going to discuss your spelling, punc- 
tuation, and typing.” 


¢ ¢ 


After the recent elections, a hope- 
ful, but unsuccessful, political candi- 
date visited a backwoods town. 


boss new 


“Say, Mister,” an old fellow said 
to him, “hain’t I seen you some- 
wheres?” 

“Quite possible,” replied the poli- 
tician, “my picture was in all the 
papers.” 

“I knowed it,”’ cackled the native 
adding cautiously, “I don’t want to 
be nosey, but what was you cured 
of?” 

¢¢ ¢ 

Perfume salesgir!l, showing newest 
brand to a customer: “To be frank, 
I consider this brand unsportsman 
like—sort of like dynamiting fish.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

Nonchalance is the ability to look 
like an owl when you have behaved 
like an ass 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 


WituiaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 


Francis J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 


Joseph Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Main Office 


St. Joseph, Mo 

















» M employee setting the single control to 


apply Beta Chiora® to m strear 
vidual stream contr securate, ¢ 
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mm Sovtheastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Georgia, is a combination wheat flour 
and corn mea! mil! with a daily capacity of 1,000 sacks of each product 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS, INC. 
MEETS MARKET REQUIREMENTS 
BY USING 


Southeastern Mills, Inc., serves the Southern market with traditionally 





Southern cereal grain products. These are produced with the help of Wallace 
& Tiernan’s flour treatment processes, experience, and leadership in meeting 
the challenges of modern milling. 


The “dead white” flour of the Southern market is achieved with Beta 
Chlora® and Novadelox®— Beta Chlora® for whitening and pH control, 
Novadelox® for best color dress. Both Beta Chlora® gas and Novadelox® 
powder are fed through W&T’s dependable, easy-to-operate control units. 


The bakery trade is supplied with flour treated to optimum maturity to 
produce doughs of good machinability — doughs that won’t “stick-up.” Here, 
the modern Dyox® Process applies chlorine dioxide gas to the flour streams 
with pin-point accuracy ... without waste of chemical ingredients. The Dyox® 
Process generates chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed for use — without stor- 
age. The gas is produced economically, dependably, accurately. 


Southeastern Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 









NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION a, Dvox® control unit for the manufacture « 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED the reliable suitutinns di dies een to to te 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 












...What sha 


White bread and butter.’ 


Mother’s voice, reading about Little Tommy 
Tucker, is just one of the hundreds of childhood 
experiences that make bread one of the earliesi, 
and most important, forces in every human life. 

Unlike thousands of other seeming essentials 
for living, bread has never lost its hold upon 
people in the uncounted millenniums since man 


~ 


first discovered the arts of milling and baking. 

General Mills believes that bread’s tremendous 
franchise in human hearts and minds will never 
disappear as long as bread itself keeps pace with 
the ever rising standards of the American people. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





